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BLACKWELL st. Louis 3, Mo- 


1605 Locust _ Ke 


SCHOOL SUPPLY 00. 


Mo. 


SUPERIOR 


sas City 7q> 
1322 West 13th Street Kan 





The best answer 


to your school supply needs / 
NTINUED uncertain conditions have Write “rs f y 
strengthened our resolve to fill your school sup- FOR ANYTHING : 

ply needs with all the promptness and thoroughness YOU NEED ON THIS LIST 





that can be achieved. We are devoting constant, 























School Seating 


diligent application to the task of keeping our ware- etetnseraillinés 








house stocked with as many items as possible for para | ag 
immediate delivery. In meeting all your problems we aa I 
shall be faithful to the highest standards of service. ee - 
For any assistance you require in your school buy- ene aes “ 
ing responsibilities, our experienced staff is always aa cal me 
, pplies f 
at your command. Send for our latest catalog! ere re =~ 
BLACKWELL SUPERIOR SCHOOL mes 8 Sh ay ot! 
WIELANDY CO. SUPPLY CO. Library Supplies for 
1605 Locust Street 1322 West 13th Street Ottice Supplies - 
St. Louis 3, Mo. Kansas City 7, Mo. — ~ a , : M: 
Distributor for Eastern Distributor for Western Art Materials the 
Missouri Missouri Toilet Tissue ber 
“ " otl 
Y My ' Af 
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olher billion dollar lijchway 











N thinking about work after the war, don’t 
overlook the 230,000 miles of steel “high- 
ways” which the railroads have built and main- 
tain at their own expense. These “highways” 
provide jobs for more than a quarter of a million 
men working on construction and maintenance 
of tracks and roadway—jobs for more than a 
million other railroad workers—besides still 
other thousands in the mines, the mills and the 
forests where roadway materials and supplies 
are produced. 


More than that—the railroads pay real taxes on 
these “highways,” not for their own special 
benefit, but for the support of schools and 
other general services, including public high- 
ways and streets. 


After the last war. between 1920 and 1930, the 
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railroads spent more than four billion dollars for 
improvements on these “‘highways,” and in ad- 
dition more than three-and-a-half billion dollars 
for betterments in equipment. After this war, a 
similar program will be required. 


So there’s another highway program which 
could make a lot of postwar jobs, and which 
needs no more than a public policy of treating 
all forms of commercial transportation alike— 
letting each one pay its own way, which includes 
the payment of the general taxes upon which 
governmental services depend. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


A tited for Victory 
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The Early Bird Gets the Worm and 


the SCHOOLS ORDERING BOOKS NOW for next year will be 
sure of having them when needed. 


Wartime conditions interfere with prompt and efficient 
book delivery service. Scarcity of labor, curtailment of trans- 
portation, and increased use of mails cause delay in shipping 
books. 


Intelligent planning today guarantees important results 
tomorrow. Determine your book requirements for the future, 
today. ONE order placed with your Association can bring you 
books from over sixty publishing companies. 

For a Textbook Order blank and a Pupils Reading Circle catalog con- 


taining over 1100 titles write Everett Keith, Executive Secretary, Missouri 
State Teachers Association, Columbia, Missouri. 
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1T DONT MUSS THINGS OR 


"Mark Twain wrote a memorable letter one 
day in 1874—his first use of his new Rem- 
ington Model 1 “Type-Writer”. In the. 
Gothic capitals which was all the machine ' 
would print, he typed: 


§ SAW THE THING IN BOSTON THE OTHER DAY & 
WAS GREATLY TAKEN WITH IT, IT HAS SEVERAL 
VIRTUES, | BELIEVE 1T WILL PRINT FASTER THAN 
1 CAN WRITE, ONE MAY LEAN BACK IN HIS CHAIR 
& WORK IT. 'T PILES AN AWFUL STAOK OF WORDS 
ON ONE PAGE. IT DONT MUSS THINGS OR SCATTER 
INK BLOTS AROUND. OF COURSE IT SAVES PAPER, 


This 71-year-old tribute has been follow- 
ed by thousands of others. For Remington 
leadership, through all the 
years since Mark Twain’s day, 
has been grounded on fun- 
damentals: original engineer- 
ing, superb manufacturing, 
world-wide marketing. 

Little wonder, then, that 
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SCATTER 





INK BLOTS AROUND) 


more Remingtons have been bought than 
any other make. 


Little wonder, too, that thousands of 
fingers are itching to try the keys of a new 
Remington Rand Model Seventeen. For 
news has spread, from the Armed Forces, 
the war plants, the essential industries who 
are absorbing our current production, that 
Remington Rand has done it again. . . 
adding a new lightning action, a new feather 
touch, to a machine already superlative in 
performance. The word is: “A new Seven- 


hee 


teen is worth waiting for! 
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Legislative Developments 


Retirement 


House Bill No. 151, the State-wide Re- 
tirement Bill, has passed the House by a 
vote of 124 to o. It is now in the Senate. 
It is imperative that you know immediate- 
ly the attitude of your Senator toward it. 
Any information you have would be help- 
ful to us. 


Status of Bills 


House Bill No. 98, removing the legal 
limitation on salaries of staff members of 
the State Department of Education, was 
defeated on final passage. 

House Bill No. 118, repealing the State 
Income Tax Law, is still in the House 
Committee on Taxation and Revenue. 

House Bill No. 136, providing sick leave 
with pay for teachers, is on the Informal 
Calendar of the House for perfection. 

House Bill No. 139, establishing an Ag- 
ricultural and Industrial School for Neg- 
roes in Southeast Missouri, is in the House 
Committee on Education. 

House Bill No. 152, creating a Children’s 
Code Commission, is on the House Cal- 
endar for final passage. 


Senate Bill No. 7, granting to Boards of 
Regents of each State Teachers College 
discretionary power to change the name 
of its college by eliminating therefrom the 
word “Teachers,” is on the Senate Calen- 
dar for perfection. 

Senate Bill No. 15, repealing the State 
Income Tax Law, is stil] in the Senate 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Senate Bill No. 18, providing for teach- 
ers and other school employees retirement 
system in St. Louis County, is in the Senate 
Committee on Social Security and Pen- 
sions. 

Senate Bill No. 41, providing not less 
than $750 nor more than $1500 annually 
for clerical hire for the office of county 
superintendent of schools, $600 of which 
shall be paid by the State, is in the Senate 
Committee on Education. 


New Bills 
House Bill No. 160, introduced by Rep- 
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resentative Gibson of Jackson County and 
Representative Morton of Greene County, 
liberalizing the credit union laws, is on the 
House Calendar for perfection. 

House Bill No. 163, introduced by Rep- 
resentative Wallace of Scott County, giving 
the State Department of Education au- 
thority to classify and set standards for 
elementary schools, is in the House Com- 
mittee on Education. 

House Bill No. 177, introduced by Rep- 
resentative Gibson of Jackson County and 
Representative Hamlin of Marion County, 
preventing the printing of various state 
reports, including the annual report of the 
State Superintendent of Public Schools, is 
in the House Committee on Governmental 
Organizations. 

House Bill No. 189, introduced by Rep- 
resentative Mashak of St. Louis City, pro- 
vides for the disestablishment of Lincoln 
University. 

House Bill No. 212, introduced by Rep- 
resentative Woods of Barry County, re- 
quiring every public school to display the 
official flag of the State of Missouri, is in 
the House Committee on Resolutions and 
Miscellaneous Business. 

House Bill No. 220, introduced by Rep- 
resentative Hyde of Mercer County, pro- 
viding a local budget law for municipal 
corporations, is in the House Committee 
on Municipal Corporations. By definition 
of “municipal corporations” the bill would 
apply to all school districts having 200 or 
more children of school age. 

House Bill No. 221, introduced by Rep- 
resentative Ridenhour of Osage County, 
and others, establishing a commission for 
the prevention of crime, creating crime 
prevention clinics in every public school 
and requiring a course in crime prevention 
as a part of the regular curriculum, is in 
the House Committee on Education. 

Senate Bill No. 50, introduced by Sen- 
ator Smith of Greene County, providing 
for teacher and other school employee re- 
tirement system in Springfield, is in the 
Senate Committee on Education. 

Senate Bills No. 52 and No. 53, intro- 
duced by Senator Williams of Barry Coun- 
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ty, prohibiting interference by any group 
or organization with the presentation of 
any non-commercial educational program, 
including the radio, are on the Senate 
Calendar for perfection. 


Free Textbook Money 


Senate Bill No. 74, introduced by Sena- 
tors Matthes, Williams, Falzone, Keating, 
and Sunderwirth, must become a law by 
May 1, if real danger to free textbook 


NEA War and Peace 


ie THE SPRING OF 1943 the National Edu- 
cation Association in cooperation with 
state and local education associations 
launched the War and Peace Fund project. 
Then, as now, a crisis existed in educa- 
tion. The lack of equal educational op- 
portunities to all boys and girls in the 
United States was being widely discussed 
and for many years had been recognized 
as a serious problem which needed to be 
solved. This was a national problem and 
one which was conceded to need national 
legislation. This organized professional 
group that had long been working to 
remedy this situation was the National 
£ducation Association. 

At the same time many school districts 
were faced with the probability of closing 
schools because of a shortage of teachers. 
A concerted campaign was put on to keep 
teachers in their jobs and to interest and 
encourage young men and women in en- 
tering the profession. The drive to in- 
crease salaries and establish tenure was 
continued. 

The Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy through Education was car- 
rying on an outstanding program of pub- 
lic relations and teacher welfare. Through 
the work of this Commission difficulties 
which have confronted teachers in various 
parts of the country have been satisfac- 
torily settled. A broader understanding 
of the meaning of education has been de- 
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money is to be removed. Its need for enact- 
ment results from a recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court declaring in- 
surance to be commerce. 


New State Constitution 


The new State Constitution will require 
considerable school legislation if it is to 
be properly put in force. You will be in- 
formed from time to time as to develop- 
ments in this respect. 


Fund 





By Grace RIGGs 
NEA State Director 
Kansas City 
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veloped through community conferences 
of leading citizens. 

To carry out the enlarged program of 
the NEA additional finances were needed. 
In order to meet this emergency the Exec- 
utive Committee authorized the War and 
Peace Fund campaign. Each state was 
assigned a quota in proportion to its an- 
nual expenditures for education. Many 
states met their quotas in a few months 
and others followed until at present the 
majority of states have met or exceeded 
their quotas. Missouri is not listed with 
that majority. We often lament the fact 
that in certain listings of the state with 
regard to school situations our state does 
not rank where we would like to see it. 

Here is our opportunity to place Mis- 
souri in line with the other states whose 
teachers have said “There is a crisis in ed- 
ucation. We must be prepared to grasp 
the opportunities now so that ‘Education 
for ALL American Youth’ may be a 
reality.” 

A small contribution from every teacher 
in the state will put Missouri over the top. 
You will be given an opportunity, very 
soon, through some one in your local com- 
munities to have a part in sharing in this 
professional project. 
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My Aims This Semester 
By Jeanne Hudson, Higbee High School 


There are so many things I want to accomplish this semester I could probably 
write a ream of paper on such a theme. However, it will no doubt help to bring 
these intangible dreams and ideals into hard, concise facts. In brief, then, these 
are some of my major hopes and ambitions for the semester. 


First of all I want to be a good English teacher, not a mediocre one, just 
getting by, but a really good teacher because I think it is a great privilege, also 
a great responsibility to be a teacher in this modern world. I love and believe 
in the youth of America and realize that the hope of the world lies in their hands. 


I believe that English is the most important subject in our curriculum. 
Through it we learn, not only to speak and write correctly but to understand 
life and people. This knowledge is fundamental to success in any walk of life we 
may choose, but it is of primary importance in our future postwar world. 


Communicating efficiently, either verbally or on paper is always necessary 
in a civilized world and certainly only understanding and tolerance of our world 
neighbors can effect a lasting peace. 


With experience I hope to gain a better knowledge of my subject matter 
so that I may give my students a background they will appreciate and cherish. 


I want to stay in good health and be sufficiently rested that I can have the 
vitality to preside in the school room in a manner pleasing to young people and 
able to concentrate on the matter at hand over and above all the conflicting 
emotions in this world of war and strife. 


I want my students to have a thorough and orderly knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of grammar and structure that will carry over into their every day writing 
and conversation, automatically. I think this is a prerequisite if they are to give 
efficient service in the world. 


I shall strive to give them a deeper appreciation for the men of letters who 
have contributed to our literature which 1s life itself. I hope they may learn to 
love and appreciate beautiful literature and only that which is beautiful. I hope 
that such knowledge will bring them pleasure and contentment in their leisure 
hours, more understanding hearts toward their fellow men and success in any 
vocation they may select. 


I shall strive daily to win the confidence, respect, and friendship of my 
students. I shall strive every minute to be worthy of it. I shall strive ever harder 
to keep in tune with the attitude and viewpoints of young people, to be tolerant, 
friendly and just, to have the strength of character to stand firmly in what I 
believe is right. 


I take my hat off to Young America, their courage in the face of insecurity 
and disaster, their ability to laugh and have fun in spite of heavy hearts, their 
ambitions, hopes, and dreams. I am proud to be a teacher in America and have 
the privilege of being with young people and if I may be of service to them in my 
poet way in their march toward victory and peace, I would not trade places with 
the King of England. 
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A Victory for Good Government 


A: Missouri's new constitution becomes 
operative it is fitting to reflect upon the 
significance of the election of February 27. 
The victory was outstanding and points 
the way to an era of progress and accom- 
plishment for the state. Educationally, 
the victory is even more magnificent be- 
cause of the provisions and guarantees that 
are written into the document. 


The people of Missouri are to be warmly 
congratulated upon their understanding 
and vision which brought about their en- 
dorsement of the new constitution. The 
large majority by which the constitution 
has been adopted is a significant accom- 
plishment for good government in the 
state, and the vote of confidence and ap- 
probation reflects the intelligent analysis 
given to the issues by the citizens of Mis- 
souri. From start to finish the campaign 
for the new constitution, beginning with 
the election of delegates for its formula- 
tion and continuing through the drafting 
of the document and its adoption by the 
electorate, has evidenced the recognition 
and appreciation of Missourians of the 
principles, aims and objectives of good 
government. 

Exceedingly effective in interpreting the 
proposed constitution to the state at large 
has been the effort of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association which, through its 
campaign of education, created insight and 
awareness on the part of the public to 
the advantages of the new document. By 
making a survey of educational provisions 
of constitutions of all states of the union 
and by careful and intensive study of pres- 
and future educational needs of the 
state, the Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation was able to make recommenda- 
tions to the Committee on Education of 
the Constitutional Convention, which rec- 
ommendations assisted in the drafting of 
the article on education as it is now in- 
cluded in the constitution. Assuming lead- 
ership, further, and avowed sponsorship of 
the campaign for the adoption of the new 


ent 
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Chairman 
Constitutional Revision Committee 





document, the Association added effective 
and helpful support to the election which 
resulted in so significant a victory. 
Likewise active in behalf of the adop- 
tion of the new constitution was the Mis- 
souri Council for the Social Studies which 
was responsible for the preparation of the 
helpfui and informative booklet, “Con- 
stitution Making in Missouri,” which, in 
wide distribution by the Missouri State 
Teachers Association, was highly successful 
in placing the facts before the voters. The 
effective explanation contained: in this 
much read pamphlet aided immeasurably 
in bringing about understanding and ap- 
preciation and, ultimately, the favorable 
vote. The Council for the Social Studies 
also contributed much by devoting an en- 
tire issue of its Bulletin to a unit on the 
constitution, designed as suggestive mate- 
rial to social studies teachers. This excel- 
lent teaching unit afforded timely and sig- 
nificant classroom experiences for Missouri 
high school pupils who, through their 
comprehension, were able to further in- 
terpret the document to the voters. 


For all of this effort set forth by Mis- 
souri educators, the entire state is deeply 
grateful. A campaign of explanation and 
interpretation served to create the neces- 
sary awareness and led to the favorable 
action of which the benefits will long be 
felt throughout the state. 


Although Missouri’s new constitution 1s 
already operative, all laws inconsistent with 
the new document will remain in effect 
until July 1, 1946, unless repealed or 
amended to conform in the meantime. 
Opportunities for activity in the present 
session of the State Legislature are, there- 
fore, extremely important. 


It is gratifying to realize that the gov- 
ernment which has been based on a code 
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drawn in 1875 and operating during the 
seventy-year period by means of a maze of 
amendments will soon be functioning in 
modern, up-to-date fashion. A future of 
simplified and efficient activity on the part 
of a compact and forceful organization of 
government new seems assured. 
Responsible largely for this moderniza- 
tion are the provisions which virtually wipe 
out the present numerous state depart- 
ments, boards, bureaus and commissions 
and implant their functions in a modified 
cabinet system, placing under the chief 
executive all elective and appointive of- 
ficials with the exception of those in the 
legislative and judicial departments. 


Consolidation of the tax collecting du- 
ties into a single agency is likewise a sig- 
nificant forward step provided by the new 
constitution. At present the fourteen ma- 
jor state taxes are collected and assessed 
by ten state and five local government 
agencies. Under the adopted constitution 
all such duties are transferred to the newly 
created Department of Revenue. Opera- 
tion of this department will bring im- 
provements of enormous and far-reaching 
importance, including saving of tax money 
totaling a milison dollars a year, it is be- 
lieved. In addition, provisions for the 
classification of taxes are expected to over- 
come the widespread avoidance of tax on 
intangibles, thereby assisting in spreading 
the tax burden more equitably. 


Legislative improvements of the new 
constitution include a provision for taking 
bills from committee and placing them be- 
fore the legislative bodies by a one-third 
vote of the members, and for the record- 
ing of committee votes. 


Retention of the non-partisan court plan 
and the replacement of the justice of the 
peace system by one of magistrate courts 
in which the judges receives salaries rather 
than fees are high points in judicial pro- 
visions of the new document. In the fu- 
ture, the supreme court rather than the 
general assembly will handle elections con- 
tests. 


It is in the educationai provisions of the 
new constitution, however, that the edu- 
cators of Missouri are most _ interested. 
Taking the schools out of politics is indeed 
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a significant accomplishment and one 
which will yield far-reaching and lasting 
results. Provision for a bi-partisan state 
board of education with responsibility for 
the appointment of a commissioner of 
education guarantees a richer and more 
meaningful educational experience for Mis- 
souri’s school pupils. ‘The Commissioner's 
tenure will depend upon his fitness, and 
the educational leadership and service ren- 
dered through his program. It is antici- 
pated that there will be a continuity of 
policy, a general plan in the field of edu- 
cation, which will result in a much better 
educational system for the state. The new 
constitution permits Missouri’s children to 
grow up under a constitution which has 
taken into consideration their needs and 
their future. 


The raising of the maximum age limit 
for pupils from twenty to twenty-one years 
offers additional opportunity to all youth 
for the carrying on toward completion of 
their educational aspirations. The provi- 
sion of no minimum age allows for the 
establishment of public kindergartens and 
nursery schools. Another important pro- 
vision makes possible both adult education 
and area schools offering special training 
in trades and crafts for training of the un- 
derprivileged or handicapped. A new sec- 
tion makes possible state support of public 
libraries. 

The educational provisions of the new 
constitution are indeed heartening. The 
good provisions of the old document have 
been retained, the weaknesses and_ short- 
Under the 

look 
ward to a long-range plan of educational 


comings have been remedied. 


new constitution Missouri can for- 


adancement. 


Missourians are fortunate indeed in the 
privilege of living and working under the 
provisions of the new constitution. In ac- 
claiming this victory which has been 
brought about by and for the people of 
the state, there is the satisfaction of know- 
ing that a new opportunity has been pro- 
vided for this state, which assuredly de- 


serves no less. 
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Trees Should Look Like Trees 


Tie SHOULD LOOK like trees’ has been 
said by many people, indeed so many that 
it is like a rumbling chorus throughout the 
land. Whether this is an ever-increasing 
chorus or whether it is a diminishing chor- 
us remains to be seen. The quotation is 
not always just the same, sometimes it is 
elaborated a little, “I still think that trees 
should look like trees” and sometimes other 
nouns are substituted for “trees.” Some- 
times it is “houses,” or “horses,” or ‘‘wo- 
men,” but whatever the object the idea is 
that it should look like that object. 


Suppose we meet this assertion by saying, 
“Well, don’t trees look like trees?” Then 
we get some further explanation. They 
say “I mean a picture of a tree should 
look like a real tree.” And we inquire 
“How much like a real tree?’” No one can 
draw or paint the picture of a tree that 
looks exactly like a real tree. A real tree 
has three dimensions and is very large. 
Then the member of this chorus tells us 
that he means a picture of a tree should 
look enough like a real tree to be recog- 
nizable. Most pictures of trees are recog- 
nizable as trees, I think; however it is pos- 
sible that someone may make a few marks 
or place a few dabs of paint and tell us 
that it is a tree and we can see no resem- 
blance to a tree. Is that what causes this 
frenzy of protest? Perhaps the one who 
did it plans to use these marks as the be- 
ginning of a design for a rug. Some of 
our most beautiful oriental rugs have small 
repeats that slightly resemble trees and the 
artist may have started with the picture of 
a tree but had to fit his motif to the space. 
Perhaps the tree which does not resemble 
a tree is to be used for some other design— 
wallpaper, textile, iron grille, setting for 
a ring or any of a hundred other things. 
The members of the chorus would accede 
him the right to do this. Again the creator 
of the strange tree may be doing it to catch 
the eye, as on a bill board or he may wish 
to make his Christmas card so that it will 
get more than a casual glance—so that it 
will be remembered longer than would the 
ordinary commercial type that is duplicated 
many times. Again perhaps the creator 
of the unreal tree is doing it with his 
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tongue in his cheek as the cartoonist docs 
it or as Walt Disney would do it. He is 
adding a bit of his imagination, for imagin- 
ation pays big dividends. 

But again the objectors may come back 
with this explanation, “We are not talk- 
ing about the artists. We are talking about 
the school children. We think they should 
be taught to draw a tree that looks like a 
tree.” (Of course, you understand, they 
may not be talking about trees. It may 
be dogs that are being discussed—or some 
other object). But this parent believes 
the child should be taught to make it 
look like what it’s supposed to be. 


The child brings home a drawing and 
declares it is a certain thing and this par- 
ent can see no resemblance or very little. 
But perhaps that child cannot read a 
column from the newspaper to sound rec- 
ognizable. Perhaps he cannot write a letter 
that sounds like a letter. There are many 
things that he cannot do as well as an 
adult but perhaps he is only eight or nine 
or ten years old. 


“But,” says the objector, “the teacher is 
teaching the child to read. She is showing 
him how to read. But she is not showing 
him how to draw. Why doesn’t she show 
him how to draw recognizable trees and 


houses and dogs and so on? 


Learning to read and learning to draw 
are two different things. We learn to read 
so that we can gather ideas from the 
printed page. We learn to write so that 
others can gather our ideas from the print- 
ed or written page. (Why learn to draw 
a symbol of “tree” when t-r-e-e will do just 
as well?) The word “tree” brings up vastly 
different images in the minds of the people 
who hear or see it. Ask these people to 
describe the trees that are called to their 
minds. They will require many words to 
do it. Each person will use a different set 
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of words to describe his tree. No one can 
tell him what words to use for no one but 
himself knows what he is trying to say. 


No one can show the child how to draw 
a particular thing that he has in his mind. 
He attains skill in doing it through prac- 
tice. He does it because he enjoys putting 
down what he thinks and feels. And the 
more he does it the more skillful he be- 
comes. A few children may never care for 
this type of self expression. They will not 
do it often enough to make a hobby of it 
or to become either professional or commer- 
cial artists. 

“Then why,” asked the inquirer, “do 
you have drawing in school, if you are not 
going to insist that everyone draw trees that 
look like trees, and if you can’t show them 
how to draw trees?” 

The answer to that is, “We are not teach- 
ing drawing in school. We are teaching 
art. That means the children are learning 
to design well. When they place any ob- 
jects within a rectangle they are taught to 
organize their group, that the composition 
should have unity, balance, variety, to make 
it attractive. They are given so much prac- 
tice in this that they begin to organize 
everything they do. They place or arrange 
things in a way that makes them pleasing 
to the eye. Yes, that’s it. You guessed it. 
They are developing good taste, good taste 
in dress, in house furnishings, in buildings, 
in everything. And it isn’t necessary for 
them to be able to draw trees that look 
like trees in order that they have good 
taste. Those children who do not develop 
any particular skill in drawing will develop 
skill in designing, in organizing, in arrang- 
ing, and of course, those that are skillful 
in drawing are getting these good things 
too, for the teacher does not accept a piece 
of work that is merely realistic drawing and 


. has no good arrangement.” 


“But,” says my objector, “I still think 
everyone should be taught to draw for they 
might want to explain something that 
couldn’t be explained with words.” Almost 
anything that requires a drawing for ex- 
planation, requires an outline, or a cross 
section, or a series of details or a floor plan, 
but not a realistic drawing. 


If a sailor who has been in the south 
seas attempts to show us how the trees look 
he uses a photograph. If he wishes to show 
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us more clearly how the limbs of certain 
trees grow, or what the leaves are like, he 
needs only to know his tree quite well to 
make a diagram that will tell more than 
the photograph or the photographic draw- 
ing. 

Sometimes Daddy thinks his son should 
learn to draw realistically so that when he 
is in college and is studying biology he can 
draw the diagrams in his text and make 
good grades. I am afraid drawing realis- 
tically will not help him to memorize a 
diagram. That can be done only through 
a little effort at the time when it is neces- 
sary. 


Again Daddy may think his daughter 
should be taught to draw realistically so 
that she can make an exact copy of the 
map of South America. This again requires 
only practice upon that particular job and 
has nothing to do with drawing “‘trees to 
look like trees” and certainly has nothing 
to do with art. 

Give all these explanations and many 
more to the members of this chorus and 
what will they say? They will say, “But I 
still think trees should look like trees.” 
And the chorus goes on. 

Is it an ever-increasing chorus or a dimin- 
ishing chorus? 


GINGER! 





Boy! With a neck that long, 1’d never flunk 
exams. 
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Missouri Plan for 


Pan-American Scholarships 


Re 1942 THERE BEGAN an interesting coop- 
erative enterprise between the five state 
teachers colleges of Missouri and the Mis- 
souri Federation of Women’s Clubs, an 
enterprise for the promotion of friendly 
interest in the countries of Latin America. 
During that summer, Mrs. Ruth Kelso Ren- 
frow, president of the Missouri federation, 
on a tour visiting the women’s clubs of the 
state, took the opportunity of interesting 
not only the clubs but also the presidents 
of each of the five state teachers colleges 
in the idea of promoting in their com- 
munities friendly relations with the coun- 
tries south of the Rio Grande. She sug- 


gested the offering of scholarships to alert, 
intelligent young people of Latin America 
who would bring with them information 
concerning their own countries and a de- 
sire to learn something about ours. 
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Although foreign students had at various 
times attended the different teachers col- 
leges of the state, none of these schools, ex- 
cept the Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College, had previously had in operation 
a definite plan for interesting Latin Amer- 
ican students in their respective institu- 
tions. However, the presidents of the South- 
west, Northeast, Southeast, and Central 
Missouri state teachers colleges were inter- 
ested in Latin America and had already 
been thinking along somewhat the same 
line as that suggested by Mrs. Renfrow. 





bce ~ 


Costa Rican girls, students at C. M. S. T. C., playing in the first snow they had 


ever seen. 
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The idea of the president of the MFWC 
was welcomed and a method of coopera- 
tion was soon worked out. Thus what has 
been called the Missouri plan for Pan- 
American scholarships came into existence. 

Generally speaking, the plan has worked 
out about as follows: Mrs. Renfrow chooses 
from a list of students furnished by the 
Institute of International Education the 
names of two or more promising young 
women who have made application for 
scholarships. The institute sends to one 
of the colleges the girls’ official papers, in- 
cluding their portraits and their previous 
school record. The college authorities then 
choose from among the candidates one that 
seems most suitable. Soon letters are fly- 
ing back and forth between the girl and 
the college, and presently the girl herself 
arrives. 

Not long after the girl has registered at 
the college, it is customary for one of the 
federated women’s clubs of the vicinity to 
invite her to an open meeting, where she 
meets the members and their guests. Later, 
through the junior clubs of the state the 
student receives an invitation to spend a 
week-end or a vacation as the guest of the 
women’s club of some neighboring town. 

Various members of the club take turns 
having the student in their homes, while 
the club as a group offers meetings, lunch- 
eons, and parties of various kinds. The 
foreign students enjoy these visits very 
much, for on such trips they get to know 
representative women of our state and 
learn of their activities. 

Once a year the Latin American stu- 
dents are guests of the Missouri Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs at a meeting, usual- 
ly held in Saint Louis. They get to see a 
large section of Missouri as well as its larg- 
est city. 

Usually the college takes care of the 
scholarship, which may consist of tuition 
only, or may be a full scholarship with 
room and board included. The Latin 
American girl, like other students of the 
college, has an academic adviser who guides 
her in the choice of a suitable course of 
study. In addition, there is an adviser to 
foreign students who assists on such special 
problems as the selection of a wardrobe 
suited to our capricious climate, or the 
more difficult problem of learning English. 
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Betty Gomez, San Jose, Costa Rica, and 
President G. W. Diemer, Warrensburg, exam- 
ine the “Missouri Guide Book” presented to 
Betty by Mrs. Ruth Kelso. 


Various regular services of the college play 
their part in assisting the student. The 
dean of women and the housing bureau 
have already helped to choose a room, 
usually in-a house removed from any in 
which other foreign students live, so that 
adaptation to college life may be as rapid 
as possible. Since most of the foreign stu- 
dents have been accustomed to an entirely 
different climate and different foods from 
ours, the school doctor or school nurse gives 
special instruction in problems arising from 
so great a change in living habits. Nearly 
always the Latin American girl becomes ad- 
justed quickly to her new life; soon she 
dresses and looks, to the casual observer, 
like any one of the many other gay, lively 
young coeds on the campus. 

Through the foreign students the good 
reputation of the teachers colleges has in- 
creased both in our own and in other coun- 
tries. Officials of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion have commented favorably on the Mis- 


(See Scholarships page 155) 
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The Public Deserves the Facts 


se ANNUAL TAX SEASON is upon us with 
predictions for a full crop of groans and 
regrets. It is the one period of the year 
when school people can well afford to dis- 
cuss the investment in their schools. Teach- 
ers should be able to identify for each mem- 
ber of the community a return on the tax 
dollar spent for education. Generally speak- 
ing, school public relations experts look 
with askance on the matter of talking 
costs to those who foot the bills of our 
public schools. The feeling prevails that 
if Mr. and Mrs. Taxpayer are given a full 
understanding of the work, services, ob- 
jectives, and accomplishments of today’s 
schools they will pay any reasonable costs 
of education without regret. 


We can establish the case for schools. 
From Youth Tell Their Story by Howard 
M. Bell is the readily understandable state- 
ment, “. . . it is reasonably safe to assume 
that a young person who has had the ad- 
vantage of a high school education will 
earn 50 per cent more than the youth who 
chooses or is forced to leave school before 
he has finished the eighth grade.” 


As far back as 1913, statistics tended to 
favor investment in an education. The 
Journal of Education in an article by M. 
G. Clark points out, “The average edu- 
cated man gets $1,000 per year. The aver- 
age day laborer gets $450 per year... Sta- 
tistics from the U. S. Census and the Cyclo- 
pedias of American Biography show that 
no person without a common school edu- 
cation has become sufficiently noted to have 
his name in this collection.” 

Bertha B. Tharp writing for Scientific 
Monthly says, “Studied 1,000 women from 
Who’s Who in America for 1929. A high 
correlation was found between education 
and the success of these women as about 
75 per cent of them received training above 
high school.” 

Going as far back as 1912, Carroll C. 
Pearse told members of the NEA meeting 
in convention, “The investment of $2,500 
(in education) in a couple of years will 
increase the capital value of a man by 
$12,500. Money paid out for trade school 
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training should be considered a good in- 
vestment.” 

A textbook on economics by Thomas Y. 
Crowell points out that “Educated labor 
does not receive more because it is edu- 
cated, but because there is a scarcity of the 
educated workmen.” 

J. R. Walsh writing for the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics in 1935 reported on 
his attempts to determine whether money 
spent in professional training is, in a strict 
sense, capital investment. He showed that 
at the age of 25 the median earnings of 
elementary school graduates were $1,020, 
of high school graduates $1,430, of college 
graduates with the Bachelor’s degree $1,750, 
and with a Master’s degree $2,750. At the 
age of go the elementary graduate was earn- 
ing $1,550, the high school graduate $1,800, 
the college graduate $3,000, and the M.A. 
Degree man $3,800. At the age of 40 the 
elementary school graduate earned $1,640, 
the high school graduate $2,450, the college 
graduate $4,900, and the Master’s Degree 
graduate $4,350. At 45 the elementary man 
received $1,700, the high school man $2,600, 
the college graduate $5,200, and the master 
graduate $4,750. 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce has 
just completed an exhaustive study of the 
relationship between the earning power 
of an individual and economic statue of a 
community. Their findings are being re- 
viewed and illustrated in a booklet now 
on the presses under the direction of their 
Mr. Paul Good. This study will be digested 
by every local Chamber of Commerce in 
the nation. It points forcefully to the con- 
clusion that money invested in education 
via school taxes comes back manifold. 

Teachers everywhere should familiarize 
themselves with these plain economic 
facts as deduced from extensive research. 
They tell for lay consumption the story 
of how everyone profits from his investment 
in America’s public schools. There is no 
greater public relations story for education. 
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Modern Trends in Report Cards 


iw SCHOOL report card has been the 
most commonly used administrative de- 
vice for informing the home of pupil 
achievement. It has also served as the 
school’s official record of pupil scholastic 
attainment. Through a gradual, evolving 
process, it has developed from the concise 
verbal and written statement of merit that 
was characteristic of the colonial days to 
the more detailed and personal diagnostic 
and analytical report that is typical of mod- 
ern progressive schools. 

After doing personal study in the field 
of report cards and grading systems, and 
after making surveys of report card types 
in the southern and northern states in pub- 
lic, experimental, private, and progressive 
schools, certain trends are noticeably appar- 
ent. They are summarized as follows: 

Personal and social growth are placed 
on an equal par with intellectual achieve- 
ment. 

Group and individual activity and ex- 
perience are based on innate ability, capac- 
ity for learning, and interest of the child 
resulting in personal development. 


Uniform report blanks are preferred by 
most schools throughout the entire system. 
There is a growing tendency for separate 
cards for each subject in senior high school. 

All recent surveys indicate a decided 
shift from the traditional form of report 
to the more personal and diagnostic type. 

The booklet form of report is preferred 
by most schools together with the letter 
type of rating. Gradually complete state- 
ments of merit and symbols are replacing 
the letter and percent types. 

Reports are issued with greatest frequen- 
cy twice a semester. 

Yearly promotions are still most preva- 
lent but there is a growing tendency toward 
the mid-year promotions. 

In the elementary school there is a tend- 
ency to group several related subjects under 
one general heading. 

Health education is being given increas- 
ing importance. 

Schools file scores and norms of intelli- 
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gence and standardized achievement tests 
as a part of the child’s cumulative record. 
These are used in individual case study 
and for personal guidance. 

There is a growing tendency to abandon 
individual pupil reports to parents and 
substitute the letter to parents together 
with personal conferences between teacher 
and pupil and teacher and parent. 

A more comprehensive and definite re- 
port to parents is needed. One solution of 
many difficulties would be to issue two re- 
port forms. One, a very simple form for 
the child, and the other, a more detailed, 
complete, and confidential report mailed 
to parents. The latter type would include 
various aspects of child growth as is seen 
from the teacher’s viewpoint. Only posi- 
tive factors should be included in both 
forms. Both progress and growth should 
be indicated by S—for satisfactory, and U— 
for unsatisfactory. Older forms of grading 
are being replaced by the “S” and “U” 
type. 

The modern child is urged to improve 
his own record not to compete against the 
records of other children. 

The modern tendency is to allow the 
ability of the class group to determine the 
grade arrangement of achievement. Higher 
and lower groups will have a different 
achievement curve than a normal group. 


The reports to parents will continue to 
gradually change to meet the needs of the 
child and the school. It will add to the 
written record of achievement, a record of 
actual living, together with personality and 
social growth. The record should show 
the growth and development of the whole 
child, not merely his scholastic achieve- 
ments. It should be clear, definite, and 
self-explanatory to the parent. The aim 
of such a report should be to bring the 
child, teacher, and parent into closer har- 
mony with each other, because of a mutual 
understanding. 
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Interest a Teaching Aid 


, oom 100 OFTEN, either forget or 
fail to recognize the importance of pupil 
interest as an aid in their teaching. This 
failure is often the difference between a 
task done under compulsion and one done 
with eagerness and dispatch. Interest is the 
prime driving force necessary to rapid and 
thorough learning. No one pursues a sub- 
ject far unless he is interested. Therefore 
the intelligent teacher will be alert to any 
opportunity which appears that will add 
interest to the daily tasks. 


Occasionally these opportunities come in 
quick succession. This is the story of one 
of those units of study in which opportuni- 
ty after oppotunity seemed to come at just 
the right time to keep pupil interest high. 
Sometimes, regardless of teacher prepara- 
tion, the amount of work and thought put 
in it, and countless other things, our favor- 
ite units of study just do not “click.” Again, 
when conditions are more favorable, the 
same plan works to perfection. The third 
grade teacher had the first experience with 
her unit in social studies on Indians. A 
part of her success can be attributed to 
careful planning, good motivation, creat- 
ing a vital pupil interest, and careful guid- 
ing of thought and reading. The extra 
punch the unit carried, however, was be- 
cause of her ability to adapt quickly any 
device which presented itself that would 
add to pup*l interest. 


In the beginning, this unit started off 
just as any other carefully planned unit 
of study. It was patterned after and fol- 
lowed rather closely the suggestion in the 
state course of study. We tried to keep 
in mind the now almost trite expression 
“don’t become a slave to the course of 
study.” One result was that we immediate- 
ly began to enlarge upon our prepared out- 
line. The learning and interest raising de- 
vices were not in the main original or 
strikingly different but the list is rather 
large. 


Activities such as making headdresses 
added much interest. We were agreeably 
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surprised at the ingenuity displayed by 
some of the pupils in making these arti- 
cles. For the most part ordinary chicken 
feathers were used. Some were hand col- 
ored. One enthusiast even caught his fa- 
vorite pet hen and robbed her. Another 
boy, incidentally, one of the seemingly back- 
ward pupils, made the head band from a 
strip of corrugated cardboard and _ stuck 
the feathers in the perforations in the edge. 
Still another, a doctor’s son, used adhesive 
tape. 

After the war bonnets were made and 
put on display the pupils began to want 
to make everything they could pertaining 
to Indian life. An attractive canoe made 
of tar-paper roofing came in, voluntarily. 
Then a miniature canoe of real birch bark 
arrived. Necklaces of corn, berries, and 
shells were fashioned. Modelling clay was 
used to make pottery. Paper cut-out dolls 
illustrated the different types of dress worn 
by Indian men, women, and children. A 
large doll was dressed as a papoose and 
put in a cradle. One ambitious boy, with 
the help of an older sister and his mother, 
made a model tepee, complete to authentic 
Indian designs. 

Most of the work which could be dis- 
played to advantage on the bulletin board 
was placed there. The remainder was laid 
out on a table to resemble a typical Indian 
scene. That room was practically an In- 
dian museum! Just as the unit was being 
finished this room was asked to give a short 
program before the P. T. A. Incidentally 
the only credit due the superintendent, who 
had been an interested observer all the 
time, is for suggesting this unit of study 
as the basis for the program and the pro- 
gram as a culminating activity for the 
unit. Some Indian songs were learned as 
a part of the fine arts side of Indian life. 
Indian poems were turned into choral 
readings and a short playlet written in the 
form of a pageant and the program was 
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Pupils will work with greater interest when their work is to be displayed. 


ready. A part of the materials was used 
as a back drop for the stage, the remainder 
was used in the pageant. One of the older 
girls acted as reader. The pupils were 
carefully trained to give the program with 
little apparent aid from the teacher. It 
was one of our most interesting programs 
given this year. 


While such activities would have been 
interesting in themselves to third grade 
pupils, that alone, would not have justified 
the time and energy spent on them. Just 
what benefits were gained? First, the pupils 
were forced to do much reading and re- 
search in order to make the articles as 
authentic as possible. Second, the factual 
matter was learned in its natural setting 
which gave a better perspective of relation- 
ships. Third, there was opportunity to 
exhibit leadership and initiative. Leader- 
ship was especially stressed in the assembly 
program. Each pupil was allowed some 
freedom in his choice of an article to make 
and how complicated it should be. Fourth, 
scholarship showed a definite improvement. 
Fifth, we found a definite inclination to 
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attack subsequent units with vigor. There 
seemed to be enough “store-up” of inter- 
est to enable the teacher to make a good 
beginning in new work without spending 
too much time building up enthusiasm. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
(Continued from page 151) 


souri plan for Pan-American scholarships. 
In some instances, Latin American authori- 
ties have written to make inquiries about 
Missouri teachers colleges, with a view to 
sending one or more of their teachers to 
study in our state. 

The Latin American students have 
proved to be friendly young people who 
give generously of time and effort both to 
their alma mater and its community by 
providing interesting programs. As these 
students learn from us, they also teach us 
much of the geography, the music and 
dancing, and the languages of their own 
lands. This program has gone far toward 
achieving a friendly and neighborly spirit 
between the people of Missouri and those 
of Latin America. 
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Missourians Set a Pattern for Others 


en IN RATIYING the new con- 
stitution have made possible an effective 
educational program for the post-war era. 
They have set a pattern for other states 
to follow. The changes made in Missouri’s 
basic laws are in accordance with the most 
advanced educational thinking, and in 
harmony with a great “show me” tradition. 


From the time Missouri entered the 
Union, one and a quarter centuries ago, 
her people have moved steadily forward 
in developing a great public school system. 

In their first constitution, adopted in 
1820, Missourians authorized the legisla- 
ture to found at least one school in each 
township. Also, they charged the legisla- 
ture with the responsibility of preserving 
and improving the school and seminary 
lands which had been granted to the State 
by the Federal government. 

The first law in Missouri which pro- 
vided for the assessment of taxes for school 
purposes was adopted January 17, 1825. 
But Missourians were not yet ready to tax 
all persons for school purposes. So the tax 
was levied on the property of families who 
had children to educate and apportioned 
according to the number of children in 
each family. This system was not to last. 


Missourians were of pioneer stock and 
unafraid to experiment with democratic 
principles. In 1853 members of the State 
legislature were ready to start appro- 
priating a part of the general revenue for 
the direct use of schools. There seems to 
have been no precedent for this action in 
the laws of a single state west of the Missis- 
sippi river and none with the exception 
of Illinois in the entire upper Mississippi 
valley. 

There are a number of plausible reasons 
for the origin of the idea of state aid for 
education in Missouri. One of the most 
credible being that David H. Hickman, a 
Boone county business man and property 
owner, and others were aware of the eco- 
nomic and civic value to the State of an 
educated citizenry. Hickman made a dra- 
matic appeal in the House for “universal 
education” at the close of which his col- 
leagues gave him a prolonged ovation. 
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It was Hickman, too, who inserted into 
the Missouri school law of 1853 the phrase 
that made it distinctive. His amendment 
provided, “hereafter twenty-five per cen- 
tum of the State revenue shall be annually 
set apart and become State school moneys, 
and shall be distributed annually for the 
support of organized schools.” ‘This re- 
leased the local communities from the full 
responsibility of financing public schools 
and by distributing the money only to the 
organized districts brought the schools un- 
der a state-wide school system. 


Missouri newspaper men hailed the new 
law as epoch-making—the harbinger of a 
new era. John G. Tredway, editor of the 
Jefferson Examiner, said no former legis- 
lature of the State of Missouri had passed 
a law of equal importance to this one. 


The state auditor’s report for the period 
ending September 30, 1854, shows the 
schools for that year had received $74,- 
178.57. This sum was equal to more than 
one-third of the State school money ac- 
cruing from all other sources for the bien- 
nium 1852-1854. For the biennium ending 
in 1856, the total was $228,293.37 while 
all other receipts of State school money for 
the period was $172,700.40. 


Money, that was the tonic needed by 
Missouri schools. The state superintendent 
reporting in 1856 said — 299 school houses 
had been built during the year and that 
the number of children attending school 
that year increased more than 23,000. Be- 
tween 1856 and 1858 the number of chil- 
dren enrolled in Missouri schools increased 
from 97,907 to 159,941, and the number of 
teachers employed almost doubled. 


Progressive Missourians were not willing 
to leave the financing of their schools up 
to the legislature. In 1875 they provided 
in their new constitution for the annual 
appropriation of one-fourth or twenty-five 
per centum of the regular state revenue 
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University City Senior High School built in the 1920’s—a symbol of the people’s 


faith in public education. 


for schools. And twelve years later by 
legislative enactment the appropriation 
was raised to the present proportion of 
one-third of the state revenue. The money 
accruing to Missouri schools from this en- 
actment now amounts to more than $38,- 
000,000 each biennium. 


On February 27, 1945, the people of 
Missouri went to the polls and adopted 
a new constitution which makes possible 
the establishment of one of the most pro- 
gressive education programs in the coun- 
try. 

The new constitution legalizes the use 
of state school money for financing an ed- 
ucational program that reaches from the 
nursery school through the junior college 
level. And by legislative enactment adult 
education may be provided for from other 
funds. 

Missourians now have the constitutional 
go signal for developing one of the nation’s 
most progressive system of free public 
schools. 

One of the most important features in 
the new constitution is the section in the 
Taxation Article which gives rural district 
boards the right to leavy a 65c tax, and 
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high school district boards the power to 
levy a $1.00 tax for teacher and incidental 
purposes. Any amount above these two 
figures, but within limits which may be 
prescribed by the General Assembly, may 
be levied by a two-thirds majority vote. 
This places Missouri school districts in as 
favorable a tax system as may be found 
in any state. The providing of tax leeway 
is very significant when we consider the 
fact that 425 high school districts and 782 
rural districts were voting the constitu- 
tional limit in 1942-43. In addition 253 
high school districts voted a building tax 
with an average rate of g2c. It is rather 
common knowledge that this fund is gen- 
erally used for current purposes. 

The adoption of the proposed consti- 
tution would legalize present practice and 
make it possible for communities to do 
that which they are already doing without 
violating the constitution. Missouri ranks 
much better from the standpoint of state 
support for public schools than she does 
from local support. The adoption of the 
new constitution on February 27 makes 
possible the exercising and hence the de- 
velopment of local initiative in the fi- 
nancing of public schools. 
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A Gl’s Day on an Indonesian Isle 


A: rER A USUAL GI breakfast of powdered 
eggs and toast on this particular morning, 
I prepared for an excursion to a neighbor- 
ing island native village. Chocolate bars, 
packages of chewing gum, and two sewing 
kits in my musette bag, I carried along to 
promote good-will and trading among the 
natives. With filled canteens, carbine, am- 
munition and copies of the 13th AAF Daily 
Beacon newspaper, I made my way to the 
motor pool where 14 of us packed ourselves 
into a weapons carrier and sped off to the 
pier several miles away. 

While waiting at the pier for the ship's 
crew to scrub down the deck of the 42- 
foot boat, a photographer snapped a few 
shots of us and we read the morning news. 


The signal came from the officer in 
charge for us to come aboard. We were 
comfortable on the fore and aft parts of 
the vessel until quite some distance from 
the mainland had been covered. Then, the 
salt spray began hitting our faces, the boat 
splitting the cross currents of the billowy 
waters. We traveled for an hour before 
dropping anchor near our destination. 
During the trip we had enjoyed the de- 
lightful coolness of early morning air, ob- 
served white-capped clouds hanging over 
the volcanic peaks of larger islands, and 
studied jungle vegetation on others we 
passed en route. 

Major Larson, Special Service Officer of 
the 13th AAF, and other members of the 
staff, Sergeant Lawrence Northwood, Pri- 
vate Edward Lee, and Sergeant William 
B. Sill, and another unidentified soldier 
were the first to go ashore. It was an inter- 
esting sight to see them making their way 
in the rubber raft as it bounced up and 
down in the choppy, green waters along 
the white coral reef and shoreline. 


After 30 minutes had passed, native boys 
appeared alongside in outrigger canoes to 
carry us ashore by threes and fours. Im- 
mediately, they began begging cigarettes, 
candy, and chewing gum. My sun helmet, 
sought in vain, could have bought any- 
thing in the village. A tropical sun makes 
one value a proper head covering. 





By Cri. Woopson FisHpack 
Former Prin. Marion School 
Ritenour, St. Louis County 
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THE AUTHOR 


A walk through jungle vegetation of 
light density and a shorter walk through 
a grass covered area brought us into the 
village. Bamboo huts of several rooms, 
aligned along clean, sandy streets bordered 
with flowers planted by the natives, made 
a deep impression upon me. I had seen 
natives of this geographical area before, 
appreciated their appearance and friendli- 
ness. Women and children dress as we do, 
except for a few little boys between the 
ages of three and six. Whether it is due 
to custom, or lack of clothing for these 
boys to go naked, I do not know. 

Bartering began soon after our arrival. 
Several men bought chickens for prices 
ranging from three to five guilders. Five 
guilders in American money is slightly more 
than $2.50. Fancy American farm women 
selling their flocks to the last hen at such 
prices! Money to natives or soldiers in this 
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part of the world seems to have little value. 
Younger native men had a busy morning 
chasing chickens for soldiers. I bought no 
fowl but my interest was aroused by the 
canes, baskets and shells of these people. 


Before trading ended, I had purchased 
several baskets, chop sticks, forks of wood, 
two canes and a bunch of golden-yellow 
bananas. Probably no purchase was more 
sensible or satisfying than the purchase of 
bananas. Sixteen sold for one-half guilder 
comparable to 26 cents of our money. Not 
since my arrival overseas were bananas so 
excellent in size, taste and in my early 
childhood only do I remember such quan- 
tity being purchased for so little. 


Mohammedans by faith, the natives spurn 
pork and ham as foods, but eat cheese and 
bread of our baking. Especially are they 
fond of candy. Their foods consist of cocoa- 
nut meat in various forms, papayas, fish, 
and other tropical fruits and herbs. 

Strict respect is shown each family unit. 
Each household is responsible for its wel- 
fare and necessities of life. An open hearth- 
type fireplace, within the house, is used for 
cooking. It lacks a chimney, smoke rising 
through cracks and openings in the huts. 
It is like an open fire burning on a raised 
platform. Stones are used to support ket- 
tles and cooking pans. Wood is cut in small 
lengths and stacked under the platform to 
keep it dry. Little work is done to keep 
pots, pans, and dishes clean and shiny. 
Nevertheless, the natives are eager to secure 
soap from soldiers and sailors. A concrete 
common well has been built on this par- 
ticular island by the Dutch, to supply 
drinking and wash water. Although the 
same bucket is used by all to draw water, 
each family furnishes its own containers. 

The Indonesians display deep respect for 
teachers and learning. When it was learned 
that Major Larson and I were teachers by 
profession we were quickly shown numer- 
ous courtesies and given simple gifts of 
shells, chopsticks, and I was even offered 
food in the home of Pesoe, my native 
friend. A man of bearing and intelligence, 
his personality reflected a kindly spirit 
toward his family and fellow man. He car- 
ried my purchases as we moved through the 
village. When I indicated interest in hear- 
ing music at closer range, he immediately 
led me off to the hut from whence it came. 
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Gathered in the hut from which the 
music came, a number of men, women and 
children, appeared to have dressed in their 
best with special preparation for the re- 
hearsal. The women’s long black hair was 
carefully combed, their dresses clean and 
neat. The men leaders of the band were 
exceptionally well dressed and wore neat 
fez-type hats. Each would take turns di- 
recting the musical numbers. I soon learn- 
ed that it was very improper to speak to 
anyone in the band group without first 
seeking permission from the director. 

Their sense of rhythm is definitely 
marked. As far as notes or tone quality 
is concerned, a knowledge or respect of 
them could not be detected. Those play- 
ing the tom-tom drums, beat them as loud- 
ly as they could from time to time. Others 
drummed on old kettles and pieces of iron 
castings with cocoanuts or pieces of stone. 
These instruments were suspended from 
hut supports. At intervals the men would 
begin a loud and wierd chant, as they gave 
themselves over to simple dances. From 
someone, they had learned how to clap 
their hands when certain portions of the 
music or individual singing was pleasing 
in their estimation. How elated they were 
when we would show a liking; or if we 
seemed happy to do a step or two, appar- 
ently in proper time and rhythm! 

Although the Dutch have been in the 
Netherlands East Indies for 340 years, it 
is believed that some form of schools exist- 
ed among the natives at the time of their 
coming. The arrival of the Dutch, how- 
ever, has stimulated greater interest among 
the natives for learning. 

The teacher (called “guero” in Malayan) 
holds a place of esteem among the natives. 
Some teachers are missionaries who have 
come to teach the children. They may, or 
may not be, native born. In other cases a 
certain few members of rich Indonesian 
families, educated in the Dutch universi- 
ties of the Indies, return to teach. 


Six hundred guilders is the annual salary 
of the teacher. 

Rough, wooden buildings are used for 
housing the children during the hours of 
instruction. Physical equipment consists 
of blackboards and bamboo benches. 

The organization of the schools conforms 
with the policies of the Dutch government. 
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The folk school consists of the first three 
grades. All native children attend this 
school. The salary of the teacher is raised 
by popular subscription among the natives 
themselves. 

For those families with means to pay six 
guilders per month per child, two types of 
higher training than the folk school exist. 
One type is the trade or technical school 
sponsored by the Dutch government, while 
the other is the regular academic program, 
comparable to the graded program in 
America. The latter program, which be- 
gins with the fourth grade and concludes 
with college or university training, is also 
supervised by the Dutch. 


The high tuition excludes practically all 
children from taking advantage of instruc- 
tion above the folk school. A sum of six 
guilders is five times greater than the daily 
pay of a native workman. In one village 
visited, it was learned that none of the 
1,000 inhabitants had ever been able to 
attend either the trade or higher academic 
school. 

In the folk school, the Malayan lan- 
guage is taught as an over-all language, 
since Malayan is the common language 
spoken among all natives of the East Indies. 
In addition, each native group speaks a 
dialect which the children are taught in 
school. 

Other subjects taught besides reading and 
writing of the native languages are arith- 
metic, geography and music. 

Natives eat from tables. From the Dutch 
have come dishes very prettily designed. 


The natives prize their Dutch possessions 
and one of the more-learned men took great 
pride in showing me a Dutch coin bearing 
the head of Queen Wilhelmina. One man 
owned a simple sewing machine brought 
from the Netherlands. 


They have a hatred for the Japanese, 
displayed in two ways; when we were 
shown Japanese invasion money they 
quickly agreed that it was worthless by 
pretending to tear it in two. They have 
learned, however, that some American sol- 
diers prize it as souvenirs and therefore, 
do not really tear the money in half. The 
second demonstration was the presentation 
of long, wooden spears, with steel heads. 
They lifted them over their heads, center- 
ing the points a few inches back of peep- 
holes in the outer wall of the bamboo hut. 
By striking quickly the invading Jap was 
struck “mati,” their word for “dead” in 
Malay Dutch spelling. 


The next most dangerous weapon was a 
type of American “billy club,” carved from 
a heavy wood, ebony for some, Philippine 
mahogany for others. 


For sleeping, flat bamboo benches are 
used. Sleeping mats, woven from soft fibers 
of a tropical plant, are placed over the 
benches. One native took great pride in 
pillows he had secured from an American. 


Several men and children returned us to 
our boat. We shared our lunch with them 
and they happily returned to their homes. 
Each of us concluded that it was “bagoes”’ 
meaning “good” trip. 


GOD’S ANNOINTED AND GOD’S DISAPPOINTED 

In this modern school in which we teach let’s not be too sure of our classi- 
fication based on the I. Q. Don’t make too much fuss over God's Annointed 
(High I. Q.) and God's Disappointed (Low I. Q.). Remember good teachers 
change children as well as impart knowledge to them. To develop in the heart 
of a small child a desire to learn, to be a fine citizen, to love God and his fellow 
man, is the mark of a Master Teacher. 

Most anyone can teach facts, if you can get someone to listen, but to change 
the personality of a child in a positive way is a Gift of God. Some teachers are 
born with the gift, some may acquire it by diligent work. Looking back through 
the years, the children who have come back to see me as they have grown older 
were not those I taught most—they were those I changed most. The motive 
power of life lies in a series of emotional drives. The will to do is sometimes 
more important than native ability. To harness and direct these emotional 


drives is a most important part of good teaching. 
—GAIL SHIKLES, Kansas City 
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Dy March 6, 1945 

ve Mr. Everett Keith, Exec. Secy., 

al Missouri State Teachers Association, 

e, Columbia, Missouri. 

ne 

yn Dear Mr. Keith: 

: Now that the affairs of the Constitutional Convention are just about cleaned 
p- up, I am impelled to write you to express for the members of the Convention 
4 and for myself, our earnest thanks and appreciation for the fine co-operation 
om you and the Missouri State Teachers Association gave us during the days of the 
™ Convention and the fine support rendered during the campaign for adoption. 

The provisions of the new document practically precluded any hope of 
support from the regular political organizations. This was unfortunate but 

a true; and so, with a state-wide election to be won, we were in the hard situation 
- of having to establish our own machinery for informing and influencing the 
= voters. 

Great as was the assistance to us in the days when we were writing the 
re Constitution, it was completely overshadowed by the tremendous service 
rs rendered by your organization in the campaign period. 
1e We, of the Convention, are so thoroughly conscious of this fact that we 
n hope you will convey to your membership our most earnest and sincere thanks 
n. for this support and for the fine contribution they made toward the accomplish- 
- ment of the final result. 
= And, permit me personally to express to you the pleasure I experienced 
. in being associated with you so happily in this joint enterprise for a better 
” government in Missouri. 

Yours very truly, 
R. E. Blake. 

You will recall that Mr. Blake was President of the recent Constitutional 
Convention. 

Space does not permit reference to all the many letters, telegrams, and 
telephone calls from distinguished citizens throughout the State expressing 
appreciation for the effective part you played in securing a new Constitution 
for Missouri. 

Suffice to say the passage of the Constitution was made possible by united 
effort. The time and energy given by many of you is well known and generally 
recognized. A definite public and professional service has been rendered. Gen- 
erations now living and yet unborn will be grateful to you for it. 

Group INSURANCE 

Even though the “open admittance” period for the accident, sickness and 
hospitalization plan closed April 1, anyone who can qualify for an individual 
policy can qualify for a group policy with broader benefits at a lower cost. 
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Our Teacher Poets 


APRIL IS CONTRARY 


O.. April is a lovely month, 


Wearing the freshest gown, 
Sprigged with bright spring blossoms, 
She goes flitting through the town. 


Sunshine beckons to us all, 
Let's go up to the city! 
But, April is contrary, now 
It's raining. What a pity! 
—GWENDOLYN LASLEY 
Sikeston 


AMERICA FOREVER 


The song printed below was com- 
posed by Miss Mary Etta Nicholas, 
Oakvale Kindergarten, Overland, Mis- 
sourt. It is to be sung to the tune 
“Maryland My Maryland”—Editor. 


on 4! America! America, forever! 

The land that will forever stand, 

For liberty for every man; 

Oh, let us pledge with heart and hand, 

To aid democracy to with-stand 

The totalitarian aggressor’s band. 

Oh, let’s be loyal, true and brave, 

So that no man may be a slave. 

Let’s not fear to face the foe, 

When we're in the right we know. 

And though dark war clouds ‘round us 
gather, 

Threatening our great Union to dissever; 

We can dauntless ever be, 

If our faith’s in God, you see. 

And in triumph we'll emerge, 

And repeat the sacred words, 


America! America! America, forever! 


WE GET, SO GIVE! 


WV E stuDY, eat, work hard and rest 


We talk and walk so free, 
And in our joys, we oft forget 
The boys across the sea. 


We ride on trains and drive our cars 
Read books and papers too; 

"Till time hangs heavy on our hands 
For want of things to do. 
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This freedom’s great, so full and free 
We'd miiss it, if t'were lost; 

But boys are keeping things this way 
By paying double cost. 


Another hour, some extra work, 
Will help to fill our part 
A letter sent, a thought express'd 
Will lift a soldier’s heart. 
—FRANK WAGGONER, JR. 
Drexel 


MY VICTORY GARDEN 


I PLOWED the ground, 

I sowed the seed, 

And then to God I plead for sun and rain, 

“Do send them now,” I said. 

Thru the confining mass there came 

A phenomenon of green and growth, 

But never did I once forget 

That it was God who sent up thru that 
barren clod 

That miracle in time of need. 

It only showed to me again, 

How ever present is our help 

If we will only ask. 

For now my shelves are patriotically dis- 
playing 

The “heaped Autumn wealth.” 

—ANNA KING NICHOLS 


Clayton 
WE TEACH 
W. TEACH the words of tomorrow’s 


creed; 
Grade after grade the children write, 
In uneven letters so hard to read, 
Falteringly spell out words of might. 


We teach the words that great men used 
In the Constitution, that Lincoln said; 
Over and over, grammar abused, 

The children compose from what is read. 


We teach the words that will keep us free, 

Words of The Atlantic Charter, of Dum- 
barton Oaks; 

We teach arithmetic, three times three, 

And multiply childish skill with strokes. 
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cop them interested with the Gucyclopedia 
> that provides” ROOM TO GROW’ 


Ss 






ain, 


that 


dis- 


Youss minds are naturally alert, active, eager and able 
to take in a vast amount of knowledge. There is virtually 
no limit upon what they will reach out for, absorb, and 
use—if it comes to them in answer to their own curiosity 
and interest. 

Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia is specifically designed 
for these alert minds. 

The treatment of each subject is pitched to the grade 
level where it is most frequently needed. Each article is 
treated fully to include both the elementary and more advanced conception of the subject. 
ad. But in every instance the treatment is as direct and as simple as good writing can make it. 
The Compton highway is broad; bright, and straight. That is why all grades—elemen- 
ce, tary and through high school—use it so successfully—why Compton's is first choice of 
m- schoo! executives, teachers and librarians. 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY +1000 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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Do not belittle the teaching sum 
Of knowledge for one day’s sure increase, 
For somebody in the years to come, 
Must know words and figures for lasting 
peace. 
—Beutau M. Huey 
Craig 


TEACHERS’ REPORTS 


a YOU WANT to be a teacher, 

You must be a patient creature; 

And remember every feature 
For the records. 


How many books your pupils read; 
How many hot lunches that you feed; 
How many textbooks that you need 

Is in the records. 


Who comes early and who comes late, 
What you put in the collection plate, 
What you did on that last date 

Must be in the records. 


You have them for the ration board, 

How people drive, and what they hoard, 

And how much sugar they have stored 
Should be in the records. 


How many examinations that you give, 
Your pupils names and where they live, 
How many E’s and F's you give 

Is in the records. 


Your superintendent has his too; 
He has a book of them for you, 
And you'll make them out until you’re blue 
And sick of records. 
—Marjorie Bow.Linc 
Sibley 


ANGER 


- IS A RED HOT FLAME that flings 
itself about me, stretching around me its 
talons of sputtering, crackling fire. It 
scorches me; it makes me scream with pain. 
When it has spent itself, burning itself out 
in me, it leaves me a tiny gray ash, glowing 
pink with remorse and shame. 
—Betty Huey SAuNDERS 
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SCHOOL CARNIVAL 


To MUSCLES, touchy feet, 

Coney islands full of meat; 

Barking hot dogs loudly call; 
And confetti over all. 


Prancing “cake-walk”’ wins a cake; 
Crystal gazer is a fake; 
Bingo barkers hoarsely baw]; 

And confetti over all. 


“Win a turkey!” Lose a goose. 
“Win a blanket!” What the deuce? 
Lovers kissing in the hall; 

And confetti over all. 


Gratifying gate receipts, 
Pie and popcorn, many sweets, 
Disappointments large and small, 
And confetti over all. 
—Mary GuILLIAMS 
Craig 


OUR OZARKS 


a LAND of a million friendly smiles, 
Scenic highways for miles and miles— 
Crystal streams winding in and out, 
Filled with the gamest of bass and trout. 


A delightful climate second to none— 
Springs and streams that bubble and run, 
Mysterious caverns of beauty rare, 
Electrically lighted and weird down there. 


Lake Taneycomo and Bagnell Dam— 
Thriving cities these areas span— 
Churches and school the best we acclaim, 
This Ozark country has everything. 


Quaint old towns nestling in the hills, 

The call of the quail and the whippoor- 
wills, 

Old apple orchards and humming bees— 

The laughter of children o’er all of these. 


The blue hill ranges that dreamy haze, 
The gorgeous colors in autumn days, 

A harvest moon, a huntsman horn— 

The baying pack—the hunt is on— 

A sky that’s blue, and a God above, 
Makes this Our Ozarks the land we love. 


—F. A. Cowarp 
Springfield 
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REDDY KILOWATT 
Your Electric Servant 






HELPING YOU TO ENJOY LIFE MORE 


That's what Reddy Kilowatt wants to do as he awaits your 
slightest wish at your nearest electric outlet. And it IS a door 
to better living when you live the “electric way!” Gone is the 
drudgery of the many household chores . . . when Reddy lends 
a helping hand. 

So, the next time you have washing or ironing to do, a rug 
fo vacuum, or a meal to prepare . . . remember—there’s a mighty 
willing helper beckoning you . . . from your nearest electric 
outlet! 











KANSAS CITY POWERS La COMPANY 
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La moda Americana... Have a Coca-Cola 


(THE AMERICAN WAY ) 





...0r an American custom as seen in Italy 


People overseas are impressed by the American 
fighting man’s friendliness among his fellows. 
They see his home-ways and customs—his good 
humor. Have a Coke they hear him say to his v2 
-thé global 


buddies, and they begin to understand America. high=sign 





Yes, the pause that refreshes with ice-cold 







You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
called by its friendly abbreviation 
i “Coke”. Both mean the quality prod- 
w@ uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 


Coca-Cola speaks of the friendliness of Main 


Street and the family fireside. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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| ~- ITEMS OF 


INTEREST ~ | 





Elmer Klein, former principal of the Grain 
Valley high shool, has been elected to the 
superintendency at Blue Springs. 








. D. Wilson, superintendent of schools at 
Pacific, has been re-employed for next year. 





E. B. Daniels has been re-elected superin- 
tendent of the Elmo consolidated school for a 
two-year period. 





Mrs. Kathleen Hyde has been elected to teach 
the Fairview school in Ripley county. She 
succeeds Mrs. Alma Cole who resigned recently. 

Mrs. Ruby Johnson has been named by the 
Avalon board of education as superintendent to 


succeed Mrs. Edith Sanchez. 








superin- 
succeeds 


new 
She 


Mrs. Mabel Crammer is the 
tendent of schools at Dawn. 


William Rixey. 





Ernest M. McKee, superintendent of Lamar 
public schools, has been re-elected for the school 
year 1945-46 with an increase in salary. 


Mrs. Velma Limes succeeds Mrs. Jennie Sipes 
as teacher of the Bellview school in Ripley coun- 
ty. 





P. T. Killion is the new superintendent of 
schools at Houstonia instead of Mrs. C. E. 
Killion announced in the March issue. 


as 





R. E. Houston, superintendent of the Rock- 
port public schools for the past five years, has 
been re-employed for a two-year term. 





Mrs. F. J. Christ has been named by the New 
London board of education as superintendent 
to the vacancy created when Mrs. Josephine 
Lyng resigned. 

Mrs. Edith Austin is the new head of the 
McFall public schools. Former superintendent 


D. A. McKnight resigned. 








Mrs. Bertha Venable has been elected by the 
Poynor board of education in Ripley county 
to fill the vacancy created when Mrs. Stella 
Mae Henson resigned. 








WHY is there such a demand for 


We believe it is caused 
by poorly organized 


textbooks that do not 
offer sufficient practice 
material. 


getting better results. 








THE USE OF LEARNING ARITHMETIC PREVENTS WEAKNESS 


LEARNING ARITHMETIC is built on a prevention of weaknesses plan to | 
eliminate the need for expensive remedial work. | 
LEARNING ARITHMETIC has been developed by experts who know from long 
experience what to emphasize and what to eliminate in an arithmetic program. 
It contains more problems and exercises than other series. There is a wide spread 
in the introduction of new topics and ample drill and practice on each new step. 
| 


workbook material in arithmetic? 


| 
; 





These two features aid in the prevention of weaknesses, which is one reason why 
so many schools are adopting LEARNING ARITHMETIC and why they are 


This outstanding. arithmetic series merits your consideration. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, IIl. 
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THE UNIVERSITY 
OF KANSAS CITY 


announces the following 
Visiting Professors for the 1945 
Summer Session 


(June 8 - July 20, July 23 - August 31) 


CLYDE M. HILL 
(June 11-23) 
Chairman, Department of Education 
Yale University 
Formerly President, Springfield, Missouri, 
State Teachers College 
“The Improvement of Teaching” 


I L. KANDEL 
(June 11-23) 
Professor of Education 
Columbia University 
“Post-War Education in Other Countries” 


E. T. McSWAIN 
(June 11-23) 
Professor of Education 
Northwestern University 
“Problems of Contemporary Education” 


J. B. KOZAK 
(July 2-13) 
Professor of Philosophy 


Charles University, Prague 
“Future of Democracy in Central Europe” 


COENRAAD V. BOS 
(June 9-23) 
Juilliard School of Music 


Voice and Repertoire Coaching and 
Master Classes 


CARL FRIEDBERG 
(June 9-23) 
Juilliard School of Music 
Private Piano Instruction and Master 
Classes 


For information concerning these and 
other Summer Session Courses, work- 
shops, and Demonstration School, ad- 
dress the Director of Admissions, The 
University of Kansas City. 


5100 ROCKHILL ROAD 
KANSAS CITY 4, MISSOURI 
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Waymon Ponder replaces Miss Nora Betty 
Brewer as teacher in the Mt. Pisgah school in 
Ripley county. 





Jonah Long, superintendent of the Westboro 
public schools has been re-elected for the com- 
ing year. All teachers in the Westboro schools 
have also been offered a contract. 





Bs Bernard H. Voges, former superintendent at 
Huntsville, was recently promoted from the 
rank of ensign to lieutenant (j.g.) in the Naval 
Reserve. He is on duty at the Sand Point 
Naval Air Station, Seattle, Washington. 





Dwight R. Condren, superintendent of Tunas 
public schools, has announced that over 90% 
of the elementary students will receive Read- 
ing Circle certificates this year. 





Mrs. Reece Kuhn has recently returned from 
New York City where she visited her husband 
who is an Ensign in the Navy. Mrs. Kuhn 
is teaching vocal music in the Pattonsburg 
schools. 





D. W. McEowen has been re-elected super- 
intendent of the Harrisonville public school sys- 
tem. Superintendent McEowen has served the 
Harrisonville schools since 1927. 





Noel Cox, a graduate of the University of 
Missouri, is now vice-principal of the Indian 
Wells Valley Union high school, Inyonkern, 
California. 





= Edward J. Berry, county superintendent of 
Iron county, has been promoted to the rank 
of T/5. He is now in Brisbane, Australia, and 
is working in the audit branch of the fiscal 
office in the Army. : 





Mrs. Johnny M. Selph of Risco, Missouri, 
has been elected to teach the commercial sub- 
jects in the New Madrid high school. She suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Paul B. Kinder, who resigned re- 
cently and has now moved to St. Louis City. 





Elsie Dilley is teaching English in the Pat- 
tonsburg high school. Miss Dilley quit a war 
job at much higher pay to return to what she 
believes to be a job of prime importance—that 
of training youth. 





Dr. Anson B. Barber, former superintendent 
of schools at Leadwood and now on duty in 
Washington, D. C., with the U. S. Navy, was 
recently visiting friends in Leadwood. 





J. R. McPike, superintendent of the Gower 
public schools, has been re-employed for a 
term of two years. The entire faculty of the 
Gower school system has been offered con- 
tracts for 1945-46. 
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ty Herold C. Hunt, superintendent of schools, 
in Kansas City, is the contributor of a feature 
article “Dental Health in our Schools” which 
appeared in the February, 1945, issue of the 
ro Dental Health magazine. The magazine is pub- 
n- lished by the National Dental Hygiene Asso- 
Is ciation. 
Pfc. George E. Parrish, a former Pike coun- 
at ty teacher, has been awarded the Bronze Star 
1e for heroic services in the Italian campaign. 
al Since Pfc. Parrish is now a prisoner of the 
nt Germans, the award was presented to his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Joe Parrish of Frankford. 
The presentation was made recently at a special 
- assembly of the Frankford high school. 
To 
, : 
Byron L. Westfall, asscoiate professor of — a : 
science, State Teachers College, Warrensburg, in Cool Colorado 
at Missouri, has been granted a leave of absence 
d by the board of regents. Dr. Westfall is teach- 
n ing courses in general physical science at Chi- U i ity {C | d 
Zz cago University. He is working with testing The n vers 0 G ora 0 
programs at the College and is aiding with the ‘ ‘ 
visual education program. 1945 SUMMER SESSION 
- Ecght Weeks 
1e = G. S. Duncan, lieutenant (j.g.) in the U. S. J 2g P] py 
Navy, formerly an instructor in the University une to ugust 
of Missouri laboratory schools, was in Colum- Graduate and undergraduate courses in Anthro- 
of bia recently on leave. Lt, Duncan is an officer pology, Art, Biology, Business, Chemistry, Ec- 
n in a port director organization. He has been onomics, Education, English, Geography and 
1, stationed at Port Hueneme, California, and Geology, History, Home Economics, Journalism, 
has been trained as a convoy and routing offi- Latin, Law, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
aets Music, Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical 
of — Physics, Political Science, Psychology, 
k Harry C. McKown, editor of School Activi- nt A 
d ties, and Miss Mary Cleve Pursley of Drury aaeeen education for end in the post 
al College, Springfield, are to be the principal ae 
speakers at the meeting of the Southwest Mis- Special features include Institutes, Conferences, 
souri Federation of Student Councils at Workshops, Plays, Organ Recitals, and Concerts. 
i, Rogersville on April 7, according to Ralph E. The University is located in the foothills of 
)- Hamilton, superintendent of the Rogersville the Rocky Mountains. Hiking and picnics in 
= public schools. the nearby mountains, and mountain streams 
.- The Rogersville high school student council and canyons can be enjoyed without the use of 
is serving as host to the visiting student an automobile. 
councils. ITY 
. UNIVERS 
sd Mrs. Inez Scotten, superintendent of Schuy- rd 
; ler county public schools, reports that the rural COLORADO 
schools look forward with great anticipation 
to two days of active events each year. The Boulder, Colorado 
schools of the county are divided so that one- Dean of Summer Session (Dept. E ) 
it half is scheduled to go to the Queen City Sees anal leve inf 
n public schools and half to the Downing public 4 + oe anna 
- Ave: ~ regarding the Summer Session. 
s schools. The pupils participate at each school in 
contests in academic work, speech, music, ath- Name 
letics, art exhibits and dramatics. Individual 
. : > ° Se. and No. 
ribbons are given to the first four places in 
r each event, then the four top ranking schools City and State 
a after all events are totaled are given prizes. 
e These days provide opportunity to teach 
. sportsmanship, cooperative planning and pro- 
vide a basis for comparison of achievement. 
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F. L. Luttrell, Sr., formerly superintendent 
of the Annapolis public schools in lron county, 
Missouri, is now superintendent of the Indian 
Wells Valley Union schools, Inyonkern, Cali- 
fornia. Superintendent Luttrell finds himself 
in a growing community, the population hav- 
ing increased from a few hundred the last 
year to approximately 10,000 people at the 
present time. The school population has corres- 
pondingly grown from less than fifty a year 
ago to more than 1100. 





Fs Lloyd N. Smith, formerly on the faculty of 
the State Teachers College in Canyon, Texas, 
and also a former Missouri teacher, is now 
a sergeant with the Third U. S. Army and is 
stationed somewhere in Luxembourg. In a 
letter to the Editor of School and Community 
written January 18, and received February 19, 
Sgt. Smith states’ “The September School and 
Community reached me January 11, while the 
October issue arrived January 14. I have read 
both from cover to cover and will say that I 
am delighted to have them for it does a fine 
job of keeping me in touch with Missouri pro- 
fessionally—even to learning of the changes in 
positions.” 


BOYS’ DORMITORY BURNS 
The boys’ dormitory at Southwest Baptist 
College was damaged by fire on March 9, 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
MAY CLOSE IN JAPAN 


Vice-Admiral Munetaka Sakamaki of the 
Japanese Armaments Ministry has demanded 
the closing of all secondary schools and uni- 
versities and the employment of all teachers 
and pupils in the war industry of Japan. 





AVERAGE MONTHLY RURAL SALARY 
$109 IN MONITEAU COUNTY 
Rural teachers in Moniteau county are aver- 
aging $109 per month according to a report 
contained in a recent manual compiled by Mrs. 
Bernyce H. Bailey, county superintendent. Ru- 
ral teachers of the county have an average of 
53 college hours. The county has 21 rural 
schools closed and 51 operating. 





NEWSPAPER FURNISHED SCHOOLS 
FOR CURRENT EVENTS STUDY 
The circulation manager of the Rolla Daily 
New Era has made arrangements for every 
school library in Phelps county to receive the 
New Era free of charge. It is believed that 
this will contribute materially to the pupils’ 
study of current events. 








AN EVENING OF MELODY 
Over 700 patrons of the Rolla high school 
district enjoyed the annual “Evening of Mel- 
ody”"—a full evening of musical entertainment 
given by the music department of the Rolla 





Buy Your 





ACCIDENT, SICKNESS AND HOSPITALIZATION 
INSURANCE THROUGH YOUR OWN MSTA GROUP PLAN 


Carried with Continental Casualty Company of Chicago, Illinois 
It Gives You More Benefits At Less Cost - - - 
BE PROTECTED TODAY 


Mail in your premium remittance TODAY and put your policy in force 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION | 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
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high school on March 7. Paul Fite, teacher is answering a real need in view of the fact 
of music in the Lebanon high school, judged that the town has no local newspaper. 
the musical events according to an announce- 


ment from B. P. Lewis, superintendent of the PAN AMERICAN DAY—APRIL 14, 1945 








Melia gublic schools. This year marks the fifteenth anniversary of 
ODT PERMITS COUNTY EDUCA- = ge ge Day, a day ~_ a | te a 
g aside by the governments of a 1 the American 

ae TIONAL MEETING Republics to emphasize the political, economic 

The Office of Defense Transportation has ad- and cultural unity of the nations of the West- 
vised that the ban on conventions does not ern Hemisphere. Schools should lend their 
apply to county teachers’ meetings since teach- support in building programs around the theme 
ers in attending these meetings use their usual “The Peoples of America, Independent-Inter- 
gasoline allotments. The meetings do not or- dependent, Neighbors in a World of Neigh- 


” 


dinarily necessitate the use of hotels and public  pors. 
transportation facilities. eS 


ODESSA TEACHERS NOW IN 
ARMED SERVICE 





MUSIC EXAMINATION DATE SET 





The applied music examinations will be given Former teachers of the Odessa public schools 
during the week of April 1, and requests for now in the Armed Service are: Major Clifton 
examinations should be mailed directly to L. Johnson, former principal of the high school, 
E. Hummel, Director of Fine Arts, State De- now stationed at Came Gruber, Alabama; Cap- 
partment of Education, Jefferson City, Mis- tain James D. Sill, former coach, is a chaplain 
sour. and stationed at MacDill Field, Alabama; Lt. 

(s.g.) William Hamann, former coach is sta- 
LOWRY CITY STARTS SCHOOL tioned at Bainsbridge, Maryland; Lt. (j.g) 


PUBLICATIONS CLASS (Cecil Patterson, former coach, is stationed at 

The Lowry City high school has started a Norfolk, Virginia; Lt. (j.g.) Sophie Lee Hus- 
school publication class according to super- man, former commercial teacher, is stationed at 
intendent of schools, Ralph Skaggs. Superin- Washington, D. C.; and S/Sgt. Paul Jennings, 
tendent Skaggs points out that the class is former coach, is now stationed at Olathe, Kan 
printing a school and community paper which _ sas. 









MINNESOTA 
SUMMER SESSION 


ae ~ 

\ WK am 

BW sms \ 

SONG'S 
WORD 
———— 





: [N apprTION to more than 750 subjects of splendid facilities of great libraries and 
*.’ study covering all fields of educational laboratories—offer outstanding oppor- 
and scientific interest, especial emphasis tunity for both graduate and undergrad- 
is being placed on wartime as well as post- uate study. There will be special courses 
war educational needs. A teaching staffof and workshops for teachers in primary, 
600 persons including educators of nation- secondary and higher education. Coun- 
al and international reputation—plus the  seling facilities for returning veterans. 


First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, June 18 and 19. Second term registration, Mondaj July 30 
Write now for complete bulletin. Director of Summer Session, 749 Administration Building. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


7S th Year of Sewice 
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LEARN ABOUT AUSTRALIA 

A booklet titled “A Look at Australia” has 
recently been issued by the Australian News 
and Information Bureau, 610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, New York. The booklet is in- 
teresting and gives helpful information regard- 
ing the land of the kangaroos. 

No charge is made for the publication and it 
may be obtained from the above address. The 
bureau will supply up to 25 copies per teacher 
for classroom use. 





APRIL 28 TO MAY 5 IS DATE FOR 
NATIONAL BOYS AND GIRLS WEEK 
The observance of National Boys and Girls 

Week draws the attention of the public to the 

potentialities and problems of youth, emphasiz- 

ing the importance of the home, church, and 
school in their proper development. 

For a free copy of the Manual of Suggestions 
to aid in the observance of the week write 
National Boys and Girls Week Committee, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


SIMONSEN JR. H. S. FIRST IN STATE 
TO MEET REQUIREMENTS 
FOR ADOPTED HERO PROJECT 
The Simonsen Jr. high school, Jefferson City, 
was the first school in Missouri to meet the 
requirements of the project to adopt a hero in 
the Schools at War campaign, according to 
Wayne Garrison, director of school division, 
Missouri War Finance Committee. 
Every school in the state had an opportunity 





of selecting a favorite and an adopted hero 
in connection with the project. The require- 
ments called for 90% participation of the stu- 
dents and teachers in buying war stamps dur- 
ing the month of February and engaging in 
completing a School-at-War project to purchase 
some piece of war equipment through the sale 
of War Bonds and Stamps. ; 





MISS KATE WALKER HONORED 
FOR SERVICE 
Miss Kate Walker was recently honored by 
the Butler board of education upon the com- 
pletion of twenty-five years of service in the 
elementary and high school grades. Mr. N. 
A. Kenney, on behalf of the board of educa- 
tion, presented Miss Walker with twenty-five 
silver dollars on her silver anniversary of ser- 
vice. The silver presentation was made at a 
dinner meeting of the faculty and board of edu- 
cation. The dinner was served by the voca- 
tional home economics department of the But- 
ler high school under the direction of Miss 
Dorothy Berry, home economics instructor. 
Miss Walker has taught thirty-nine years 
without missing a day on account of illness. 





NEW BUILDING READY AT EXETER 

The new Exeter elementary and high school 
building was occupied for the first time on 
March. 20. The community suffered the loss 
of its building by fire three years ago. 


Superintendent R. H. Patterson, former 








1. Many modern maps 
2. Variety of illustrations 


328 S. Jefferson St. 





“The Book of Tomorrow” in Social Studies 


LIVING IN THE 
PEOPLES’ WORLD 


by ROTH and HOBBS 


Here is a new book that lays the foundation for a 
better understanding of world problems which we must 
face. It is a preparatory course for the study of world 
affairs, and can be used most successfully as the text- 
book for the first year high school social studies course. 
It is a combination of: World Geography—Consumer 
Economics—Vocational Guidance. 


This book has been off the press less than six months, 
and already is in its second large printing. It has been 
enthusiastically welcomed by school administrators and social studies in- 
structors, who, for so long, have been looking for the right textbook for the 
course that precedes world histry. Here it is, with: 


Write for further information. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


3. Fascinating reading 
4. A teachable organization 


Chicago 6, Ill. 
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county superintendent of Stone county, reports 
hero the high school and elementary enrollments : ' . 
oo both have increased this year. New Horizons in Teaching 
» stu- 
dur- 
1g in ROCKPORT VOTES BOND ISSUE 
”— The Rockport school district has voted a Presented in the hope that they will be 
} bond issue in preparation for a post-war build- interesting and 
ing program. lhe building addition will in- usefulto you ~ 
clude a combination gymnasium-auditorium, vo- 
ICE cational agriculture shop, and an industrial arts 
shop. 
d by Recently the Rockport public schools pur- 
com- chased a new sound projector. The visual ed- 
. - ucation program is being expanded. 
luca- 
-five FIRST ABSENCE IN TWENTY-THREE 
ser- YEARS OF TEACHING 
A Miss Eula Anderson, principal and English 
Oca- teacher in the Chilhowee high school for the 
3 ut- past twenty-three years, was recently absent 
Mis from her desk for the first time because of ill 
. health. She has undergone a major operation. 
eare The bright spot in the whole picture is the 
% fact that Miss Anderson had purchased acci- For Users of Education Movies 
' dent, sickness and hospitalization insurance : 
ER = the Missouri State Teachers Association If you use educational films for 
plan. . : 
hoo! Miss Anderson has had outstanding success your classes, you will be interested 
— as a coach of debate and essays. to know that right now there are 
— literally thousands of them available. 
mer es een - Most of these are in a standard 
ool re so film directory for a teacher’s ready 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers College . = d 
will again sponsor the Interscholastic Events reference. It is called “tooo an 
formerly held every year. The events will be One, the Blue Book of Non-Theat- 
held at three points of the college district with e : ” 
Music, Dramatic and Speech Festivals at Ex- rical Films. 6214 films under 176 
celsior Springs April 11 and 12; Music, Dra- subject titles. 
matic and Speech Festivals at Gallatin April ; 
12 and 13; Music, Dramatic and Speech Festi- Few minutes’ study shows ease of getting 
vals and events in Agriculture and Commerce information by classified listings of titles, 
at Maryville April 19 and 20; and Athletic b f 1 tent reduce 
events at Maryville on April 28. RUMDEF OF FOCI, COMERS, procuccr. 
Chairman of the events are: C. K. Thomp- — 
son, Excelsior Springs, R. T. Kirby, Gallatin Also included — producers, distributors 
and Jewell Ross Davis, Maryville. and alphabetical index with film size, 
length, etc. For further information write 
Educational Screen, 64 East Lake Street, 
DID YOU KNOW?... Chicago 1, Illinois. 

SSmevel is one of fourteen states We hope the above information is help- 
which provides state aid for free text- cS ; . , 
books for its school children. “ss to you Gr as he 4 past a, ° 

° ee ° eipful to 

@ Missouri is one of the thirteen states eee oi tienes P 
that gives state aid for the transportation millions of people. = 
of its school children. 

@ Missouri is one of ten states that gives Remember this wrapper—it stands for chewing gum 
state aid to pay the tuition on non-resi- of quality and flavor. 
dent students. oN It is empty now and 
P ne = arr one six states that will will stay empty until 
urnish state aid to help in the construc- | Wrigley’ ; 
tion of new school buildings. it righey — ang 

quality can again be made. 
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Announcing 


the forthcoming publication of 


THIS OUR WORLD 


A Pageant of World History by Bining, 
Howland, and Shryock 

A world history suited to our times, 

planned to make pupils conscious 

of the background and relationship 

of all peoples. 


Latest addition to the Newson Social 
Studies Series, which includes 


DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 


The basal civics adopted by the 
States of Kansas, Texas, and 
Georgia, and by Kansas City, Mo. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


Represented by D. H. KAY 
4240 Holly St., Kansas City 2, Mo. 














The Latest State Approved Missouri 


Cumulative 
Record Forms 


Now available in two forms:—Form 99 
for use in grades 1 to 8 inclusive, and 
Form 101 for use in grades 7 to 12 in- 
clusive, 

Form 99, prepared by Glenn E. Smith 
of the State Department of Education 
for use in grades 1 to 8, is made of sub- 
stantial white bristol board, size 81% by 
11 inches. Will fit in folder form 101. 


100—$3.00 500—$13.00 

250—$7.00 1000—$25.00 
Form 101 by Frederick C. Seamster, 
Ph.D., is for use in grades 7 to 12. It is 
a folder type made of substantial white 
bristol board, size 9 by 12 inches. Tabbed 
in three positions as a file folder. Manual 
of Directions included free. 


100—$7.00 500—$27.50 
250—$15.00 1000—$50.00 


ORDER FROM 


Model Publishing Company 


1606 Hodiamont Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. 
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IF YOU CHANGE ADDRESS before 
the first of May, please send a postal 
card notifying us of this. 

Your SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
cannot be forwarded by the postmaster 
therefore it is necessary that we have 
your correct address for the mailing of 
the May issue. Your cooperation in this 
respect will be appreciated. 











ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS MEET 
APRIL 6 AND 7 AT JEFFERSON CITY 


The Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion will hold its annual conference in Jefferson 
City, April 6 and 7. 

E. A. Hood, principal of Farragut school, St. 
Louis, and president of the Elementary School 
Principals Association has received permission 
from the U. S. Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion to hold the convention provided the at- 
tendance does not exceed 50. 

Speakers for the conference 
Eva G. Pinkston, executive secretary of the 
National Department of Elementary School 
Principals, Washington, D. C., and Dr. Paul 
Misner, superintendent of schools, Glencoe, 
Illinois. 


will be Miss 


Headquarters for this meeting will be at the 
Missouri Hotel. Mr. Harold Remley, principal 
of East school, Jefferson City, and vice-presi- 
dent of the Missouri Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals, is the local chairman in 
charge of meeting arrangements, according to 
Mr. Wayne T. Snyder, secretary of the prin- 
cipals’ department. 





AID FOR CITIZENSHIP WEEK 


“Program Aids for Citizenship Recognition 
Ceremonies” is the title of a new 72-page 
pamphlet issued by the Office of Educational 
Services of the Immigration ‘and Naturalization 
Service in cooperation with the NEA Commit- 
tee on Citizenship. This pamphlet includes se- 
lections on Americanism, both in poetry and 
prose; several creeds and oaths found effective 
in citizenship ceremonies; quotations from 
foreign-born American citizens; and sample 
programs, illustrating the scope and patterns 
of sucessful ceremonies. 


The introduction calls attention to the ori- 
gin and purpose of these ceremonies and the 
place of the public school in community rec- 
ognition of citizenship. It will be helpful in 
connection with Citizenship Week ceremonies 
which may center around the third Sunday of 
May which has been officially designated by 
Congress as Citizenship Recognition Day. 
Available for 15c from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 
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HOT LUNCH PROGRAM 
INCREASES ATTENDANCE 


Serving hot lunches has been the main factor 
in increasing the average daily attendance of 
the pupils in the Stotesbury consolidated schools 
by 18% according to superintendent of schools, 
Logan S. Wilson. During the five years the 
lunch program has been in operation the attend- 
ance has averaged approximately 97% 

Superintendent Wilson also points out that 
the hot lunch program has been instrumental 
in getting non-resident students to attend the 
Stotesbury schools. 

Due to the shortage of help the students get 
their own knives, forks, and spoons and carry 
their own plates of food to the tables. At the 
end of the meal the students clear the tables. 


GAMMA CHAPTER OF PHI DELTA 

KAPPA INITIATES NEW MEMBERS 

Seven new members were initiated into Gam- 
ma Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa at its regular 
monthly meeting held February 19, in Columbia. 
The new initiates were: Lytle L. Forshee, Uni- 
versity High School, Columbia; Lynn E. Hum- 
mel, director of fine arts education, State De- 
partment of Education, Jefferson City; Cecil 
Jenkins, assistant director of supervision, State 
Department of Education, Jefferson City; Os- 
car G. Schupp, director of research and sta- 
tistics, State Department of Education, Jeffer- 
son City; Arthur L. Summers, director of super- 
vision, State Department of Education, Jeffer- 
son City; Arch Troelstrup, Stephens College, 
Columbia; and Joseph W. Dellastatious, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. 








IN-SERVICE TRAINING WORK 
IN SALINE COUNTY 

Mrs. Marjorie Neff Hoy, county superintend- 
ent of the Saline county public schools, has pro- 
vided a continuous program of in-service-teach- 
er-training during this school year. Following 
the August plan meeting she helped to arrange 
for a “Work Shop” course with the Warrens- 
burg State Teachers College. This course in 
primary methods taught by Miss Winefred 
Mabry was completed in February. Twenty- 
three teachers were enrolled. Also completed 
in February was a course given by Dr. C. A. 
Phillips from the University of Missouri in the 
field of reading methods. Twenty-four teach- 
ers were enrolled for this work. 

Most of the Saline county teachers with less 
than sixty hours of college work attended sum- 
mer school in 1944. Teachers are being en- 
couraged to follow the same procedure for the 
summer session of 1945. 





“AFTER HIGH SCHOOL?” 

“After High School?” is the title of a 16-page 
pamphlet published by the MSTA Committee 
on Policy and Plans. The new publication is 
to be used as a unit for high school courses in 
occupations and social studies which include 
units related to occupational choice. Suitable 
discussion questions and suggested projects as 
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WASHINGTON 


UNIVERSITY 
Summer School 1945 


Six Week Session 
JUNE 18-JULY 27 
Five-Week Session 
JULY 30-SEPTEMBER 1 
Fifteen-Week Term 
Engineering and Law 
JUNE 11-SEPTEMBER 21 
Undergraduate, pre-professional, profession- 
al and graduate courses embracing: 
Art and Archaeology Mathematics 
Commerce and Finance Psychology 


Economics Seven Sciences 
Education Social Sciences 
English Social Work 


Five Languages 


Full programs in Liberal Arts, Commerce 
and Finance, Fine Arts, Education and Social 
Work. Pre-professional courses for Nursing, 
Dentistry, Medicine, etc. 
SPECIAL FEATURES: 
Conferences, a St. 
and Seminars. 
RECREATION: Outdoor Municipal Opera, 
Little Symphony, National and American 
League Baseball, Forest Park and the St. 
Louis Zoo, and Shaw’s Botanical Garden. 
REGISTRATION: Friday and Saturday pre- 
ceding each session. 


Children’s Clinic, 
Louis County Workshop, 


Complete bulletin available in March. 
Frank L. Wright, Director, Summer School, 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis 5, Mo. 














MAKE FIFTEEN HOURS 
THIS SUMMER 


Southwest Baptist College 


Offers Two Summer Terms 


Regular Term ..... May 15 - July 20 
Short Term ...... .... July 24 - August 24 


Low Cost—$90.00 room, board, tuition 
and fees for regular term; $48.00 for short 
term. Deferred payments if desired. All 
Courses for Elementary Certificates and 
renewal of certificates will be offered. 
Pre-induction courses and program offered. 
Work fully approved by University and 
Department of Education. 


Splendid Dormitory Facilities 
and Delightful School Life. 
Enter This Spring and Make 

Additional Credit. 
Write for Bulletin 


Pres. S. H. Jones 
Southwest Baptist College 
Bolivar, Missouri 
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well as a bibliography are included. Copies of 
the new publication may be secured free by 
writing to Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion. 





N. A. T. A. PLANS FOR 
RETURNING SERVICEMEN 


Plans helpful to returning servicemen and 
women who are hoping to enter or re-enter 
the teaching profession, were made at the 
recent annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers’ Agencies, held in Chicago. 
This meeting was attended by representatives 
of about forty agencies, from all sections of 
the country. 

Servicemen and women, honorably discharged, 
will be aided in securing positions in locations 
where health or other requirements need spec- 
ial consideration. Teachers enrolling in Mis- 
souri will be able to receive local service in 
California or in any other area without extra 
expense. 

Regional reports given at the meeting indi- 
cated the demand for teachers is equally strong 
over the entire country. Salary conditions vary 
considerably. School executives are contracting 
with teachers earlier this year than ever before. 
There seems to be no doubt that the scarcity 
of good teachers would continue, especially in 
industrial arts, physical training, athletics, com- 
merce, science and mathematics. 





FREE FILMS 


“Pop Rings the Bell,” a 16mm., 
20-minute sound film showing edu- 
cation as a community investment 
with a dollar-and-cents return, 

and 


“Backing Up the Guns” in either 
16mm. or 35mm. size, both sound, 
which shows the schools’ contribu- 
tion to the war effort. 


Missouri State Teachers 
A J ti 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
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DR. RUTH STREITZ ADDRESSES 
A. C. E. MEETING 


Dr. Ruth Streitz, professor of education at 
Ohio State University and a recognized author- 
ity on modern public school education, dis- 
cussed “Democracy at Work” at a conference 
sponsored by the St. Louis Association for 
Childhood Education on March 28, at Soldan 
high school. Dr. Streitz was introduced by 
Philip J. Hickey, superintendent of instruction 
of the St. Louis public schools. 


Following Dr. Streitz’s address, four dis- 
cussion groups were formed to consider the 
application of democratic ideals in the fields 
of administration, classroom procedures, curri- 
culum building, and supervision. 

The application of the democratic ideals to 
problems of administration were discussed by 
a panel consisting of Edward H. Beumer, assist- 
ant superintendent of the St. Louis public 
schools, chairman; Dr. W. H. Reals, dean of 
university college of Washington University; 
Dr. Edwin J. Brown, dean of university college 
of St. Louis University; Miss Geraldine Collum, 
teacher at Beaumont high school; and Miss 
Grace Parle of the Hodgen school. 


Dr. Worth McClure, superintendent of the 
University City public schools, was chairman 
of a panel which discussed classroom proce- 
dures. Participating in the panel were Dr. T. 
A. Thelander of John Burroughs school; Miss 
Margaret Hilliker of Shenandoah school; Miss 
Johnny Singleton of the Clinton-Peabody 
school; and Euris J. Jackson, principal of the 
Shepard school. 

W. N. Sellman, director of elementary edu- 
cation of the St. Louis public schools, acted 
as chairman of the panel on curriculum build- 
ing. Members of the panel were John L. Brack- 
en, superintendent of the Clayton public 
schools; J. A. Scott, director of elementary 
education in St. Louis; Alfred Friedli, assistant 
principal at Cleveland high school; and Miss 
Alberta Meyer, teacher in the Hempstead school. 


Dr. Ruth Harris, principal of the Stowe 
Teachers College, served as chairman of the 
panel on supervision. Panel participants were 
Leonard Steger, superintendent of the Webster 
Groves public schools; Miss Helen Manley, di- 
rector of health and physical education, Uni- 
versity City; Miss Ruth Rowe, assistant direc- 
tor of education in St. Louis; and Miss Georgia 
Flowers, teacher in the Jackson school. 

The practical application of democratic prin- 
ciples in the educator’s daily work was em- 
phasized at the evening session. John J. Mad- 
dox, assistant superintendent of the St. Louis 
public schools, presided. 

Teachers, administrators, students, and par- 
ents of St. Louis, St. Louis County, and the ad- 
joining area attended the conference 

The St. Louis Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, of which Miss Elaine Debus of the Di- 
vision of Audio-Visual Education is president, 
consists of approximately 700 teachers, princi- 
pals, and administrators of private and public 
schools of the St Louis area. 
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WARTIME COMMENCEMENT HELPS 


For the fourth consecutive year the gradua- 
tion season in America’s schools will be ob- 
served with the nation at war. The Third War- 
time Commencement Manual, published by the 
National Education Association, is a compila- 
tion of selected commencement programs staged 
in the spring of 1944 by high schools through- 
out the country. 

This manual contains summaries of 47 junior 
and senior high school programs, the complete 
scripts of three programs, a bibliography, and 
some suggested themes. 68 p. 50c. January 
1945. Order from the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 





MID-YEAR REPORT MADE ON NEA 
MEMBERSHIP IN MISSOURI 


Missouri has a total paid membership of 
6,606 in the National Education Association 
according to the mid-year report of the Asso- 
ciation rendered on December 30, 1944. Mr. 
T. D. Martin, director of membership for the 
NEA, lists the following school systems in 
Missouri as enrolled 100%: Blackburn, Boon- 
ville, Butler, Cabool, Clayton, Columbia, De- 
Soto, Hartville, Kirkwood, Lexington, Mary- 
ville, Moscow Mills, Nevada, Norborne, Nor- 
mandy Consolidated, North Kansas City, Paris, 
St. Joseph, Sedalia, Silex, Tina, Trenton and 
Troy. 

Further examination of the mid-year report 
reveals NEA membership in Missouri counties 
as follows: Adair—9, Andrew—2, Atchison—8, 
Audrain—7, Barry—2, Bates—25, Boone—15/7, 
Buchanan—387, Butler—2, Caldwell—4, Calla- 
way—1l1, Camden—5, Cape Girardeau—70, Car- 
roll—49, Carter—2, Cass—4, Cedar—1l, Chari- 
ton—19, Clark—15, Clay—80, Clinton—5, Cole 
—68, Cooper—34, Daviess—2, DeKalb—1, Doug- 
las—17, Dunklin—31, Franklin—8, Gentry—l, 
Greene—173, Grundy—53, Harrison—8, Henry 
—4, Holt—1, Howard—9, Howell—5, Iron— 
19, Jackson—1658, Jasper—99, Jefferson—38, 
Johnson—32, Laclede—9, Lafayette—38, Law- 
rence—3, Lewis—2, Lincoln—64, Linn—3, Liv- 
ingston—20, McDonald—2, Macon—2, Madison 
—2, Marion—79, Miller—6, Moniteau—1, Mon- 
roe—1, Montgomery—3, Newton—5, Nodaway 
—67, Oregon—l, Pemiscot—2, Pettis—104, 
Phelps—2, Pike—9, Platte—15, Polk—1l, Pu- 
laski—1, Randolph—4, Ray—1, Ripley—17, St. 
Charles—41, St. Clair—1, Ste. Genevieve—6, 
St. Francois—61, St. Louis City—1979, St. Louis 
—724, Saline—53, Scott—15, Shelby—10, Stone 
—6, Texas—19, Vernon—51, Warren—1, Wayne 
—1l, Webster—2, and Wright—13. 

Every teacher should be a member of the 
National Education Association. New members 
who enroll now at $2.00 will be credited with 
dues paid for the current year, 1944-45; how- 
ever, they will receive the NEA Journal for 
the full calendar year, January through Decem- 
ber 1945. Dues should be sent to the National 
Education Association of the United States, 
“y' Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
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NECROLOGY 
Mrs. Anna Martin 


Mrs. Anna Martin, a former teacher in Car- 
roll county, Missouri, died at her home in 
Osawego, Oregon, on February 10. 

Mrs. Martin, before marriage was Anna Mc- 
Clanahan. She spent her early life near Car- 
rollton and on reaching the age of maturity 
taught in a number of schools in Carroll county. 





Alice Philomene Carroll 

On February 25, 1945, Alice Philomene Car- 
roll, for more than forty years a teacher in 
yd eee schools of Cape Girardeau, Missouri, 

ied. 

Entering the teaching profession early in life, 
she served as teacher, supervisor, and principal 
and her work was ever creditably done. Teach- 
ing was her chosen profession, and she loved 
it. Young teachers received valuable aid and 
inspiration from her and had the first difficult 
years made easier by her kindly and helpful 


Alice Carroll, the teacher, no longer lives, 
but the influence of her life lives on in the 
boys and girls whose lives she touched and 
whose characters she moulded. 





Harry R. Guest 

Harry R. Guest, for fifteen years an indus- 
trial art instructor, eleven of which were spent 
at Hadley Technical high school in St. Louis, 
died January 25. 

Mr. Guest was born July 9, 1889 near Glas- 
gow, Scotland. He retained his fierce pride 
in the land of his birth and one of his most 
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Can we come in? Our botany teacher told 
us to study plant life. 
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enjoyable tasks was serving as the big bass 
drummer for the St. Louis Caledonia Bag Pipe 
Band. 

Mr. Guest attended Glasgow College for two 
years. After spending a year in Canada at the 
age of 20, he moved to Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
where he began to study seriously his chosen 
field of art. 

The Hadley Technical High School Drum 
and Bugle Corps, one of the finest of such 
organizations in St. Louis, was organized and 
directed by Mr. Guest. He had been head of 
Hadley’s display department since 1933. 


PICTURES ON BULLETIN BOARD 
INCREASE STAMP SALES 


Wheres Your 
Picture? 





Three teachers of the first six grades of the 
Grain Valley public schools have been able to 
increase steadily the sales of stamps and bonds 
to pupils through the use of the school bulletin 
board. 

Every Wednesday the teachers, Mrs. Mary 
McQuerry, Minnie Van Meter, and Alice Spain- 
hower, make arrangement for stamp day. Every 
pupil that purchases a stamp or bond has his 
or her picture placed on the bulletin board. 
If a pupil fails to buy a stamp or bond the 
following week his picture is removed. The 
pictures of the children used on the bulletin 
board are those made to go on accumulative 
record cards. 

Since the bulletin board has been used there 
has been a steady increase of sales each week. 
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RE-EMPLOYMENT NOTICES 
DUE APRIL 15 


Every teacher in Missouri now under 
contract should receive notice regarding 
his or her re-employment from the board 
of education or directors on or before 
April 15. Failure on the part of the board 
to give such notice by above date will 
constitute re-employment of the teacher 
on the same terms as those provided in 
the contract of the current year. These 
provisions are in accordance with a law 
drafted and sponsored by your Associa- 
tion and enacted by the Sixty-second 
General Assembly. 

A teacher who has been informed of 
re-election by a written notice or tender 
of contract must within fifteen days 
thereafter present to the employing board 
a written acceptance or a rejection of the 
employment tendered. If a teacher fails 
to present such an acceptance within the 
time such action shall constitute a re- 
jection of the board’s offer. 











ST. LOUIS DISTRICT SPONSORS 
IN-SERVICE CONFERENCE 


The St. Louis District of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association sponsored a one-day in- 
service conference for teachers February 23. 

The first of three sessions was held at Beau- 
mont high school and the teachers received 
greetings from Mrs. Irma Friede, president of 
the St. Louis board of education and Mr. Roy 
Scantlin, state superintendent of schools. Mr. 
Joe Herndon, president of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association, gave an over-view of the 
work of the MSTA. 

Dr. Clyde Eagleton, professor of international 
law at New York University and now on leave 
to serve as legal expert on international se- 
curity and organization for the Department of 
State, was introduced by Mr. Philip J. Hickey, 
superintendent of instruction, St. Louis. Dr. 
Eagleton used as the subject of his address 
“Dumbarton Oaks.” 

Three sectional meetings were held in the 
afternoon—one on audio-visual education, an- 
other on geography, and the third was a dis- 
cussion group centering around the remarks 
of Dr. Eagleton’s morning address. 

The final session of the conference was held 
in the Opera House, Municipal Auditorium. 
Mayor Aloys P. Kaufmann greeted the teachers. 

The principal speaker of the evening, Dr. 
Franc L. McCluer, president of Westminster 
College of Fulton, discussed the proposed new 
constitution. Mr. Robert E. Blake, chairman 
of the Constitutional Convention, introduced 
President McCluer. Officers of the St. Louis 
District and those in charge of the conference 
were: Marie A. Ernst, president; Raymond R. 
Brisbin, vice-president; Katharine Burnett, sec- 
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retary-treasurer; and the Executive Committee 
which is composed of Claude E. Stephens, Hel- 
en M. Murphy, Virginia E. Wheeling, Berna- 
dette Campbell, Mary Inez Mann, John D. 
Whitney, Lucille Noble, and Anna M. Bick. 


TAX LIMITATION AMENDMENT 

A tax limitation amendment, H. J. Res. 88, 
was introduced into our national Congress on 
January 25, 1945, by Congressman Mason of 
Illinois. It proposes a 25% maximum levy 





rate against income and a similar maximum rate 
“with respect to the devolution or transfer of 
property or any interest therein upon or in 
contemplation of or intended to take effect in 
possession or enjoyment at or after death or 
by way of gift.” 

This amendment is known as the “million- 
aire’s amendment” and it would have the effect 
of freeing those from taxation who are most 
able to pay. 

It has already been endorsed by several state 





505 Columbia Building, 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Pacific Coast states and Alaska offer best opportunities for advancement. 
Write us. 


Spokane 8, Washington 




















in generalizing and in reasoning 


arithmetic. 
in recognizing relationships 
gram insures skill in computation. 


2126 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16 








ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA 
GIVES PRACTICE Ves 


The pupil is consistently trained to analyze, to reason inductively, and to use 


Through carefully planned experiences, insight into number relationships is 
developed along with increased ability to attack problems. 

in computing accurately and quickly 

Effective drill (30 types of drill material) plus a systematic maintenancé@ pro- 


World Book Company 





Represented by H. E. DETHERAGE 
148 Boonville Road, Jefferson City 
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legislatures. Up to this time it has not been 
introduced in the General Assembly of Mis- 
souri. Some of the states bordering Missouri 
however have already passed resolutions fav- 
oring it. The amendment is unfair and unjust 
and should be defeated. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF 
KANSAS CITY 


Combine a War Job 
with Study 


A Graduate Course in Guidance 
and Counselor Training 


Industrial Work Can Begin 
May 15 
Class Work June 11-July 20 


Applications should be sent to the Dean 
immediately. Enrollment limited. 


5100 Rockhill Road 
Kansas City 4, Mo. 
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Could I borrow that suit? I’m going to be 
under pressure all afternoon. We're having 
exams. 
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THE PIONEER WOMAN 


by 
Bryant Baker 


N PONCA CITY, Oklahoma, visitors all 

look for the famous statue of The Pioneer 

Woman. This public monument is the gift 
of one of Oklahoma’s foremost citizens, who 
believed that in all history and literature too 
little attention had been paid to woman’s part 
in the settlement of the West. Mr. Marland 
adopted a unique way of developing a plan for 
the selection of an original model. He arranged 
a contest among the sculptors of the country 
and offered a large prize for the model which 
might be judged the winner. This procedure 
induced a score or more of our best sculptors 
to compete. Their models were exhibited as 
a group in the leading centers of the country, 
where the public was asked to vote on the 
choice. The statue illustrated above by Bryant 
Baker was -the winner of this contest. It is a 
stirring and realistic memorial to the great part 
woman played in our Westward Movement. 


Orders for this material and all other supple- 
mentary material for carrying out the work of 
the Courses of Study should be sent to 

Missouri State Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 
Send for our P. R. C. order blank. 
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DETROIT TEACHERS AGENCY 


























Park Avenue Bidg. Michigan’s Largest Joe Wilson, Manager 
Detroit 26, Mich. N.A.T.A. Cadillac 1914 
a | TEACHERS NEEDED sieeaiee 
rompt . 
Efficient Westmore Teachers Agency tes eee 
Reliab] Old National Bank Bldg., Spokane, Washington re aes ' 
E | Free Registration 32 Years Continuous Service| Teachers Agencies 
. -_ -_ — — N 
‘2 ; ad f ay , ) § BIG DEMAND FOR TEACHERS A 
COCAS 7 It ACHT #2 - For Good Positions throughout the West T 
AGEN C y 3 inceding California, Oregon and Washington. A 
US Nar Basn Bivc 2 Largest in the West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 
Greatest Demand for Teachers in Years. Let Us Help You Advance Professionally 


One large city recently asked us te recommend 200 teachers 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency set New York Lite Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


63RD YEAR Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 








308 Central Exchange Building 
The Wood Teachers Agency Kansas City 6, Missouri 
An agency for the service of teachers. Prompt, dependable, and courteous. Write for 
information and registration blank. A member of the National Association of Teachers’ Ag i 

















should take advantage of them. With our experience we can give you the guidance needed so you 
can make the most of these opportunities. Write to us immediately. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 65th Year 
205 NORTH SEVENTH ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


TEACHERS NEEDED—ALL KINDS. Splendid opportunities are presenting themselves and you 
Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 











TEACHERS | We have the i Positi reported from all sections. If you want pro- 
l and fi jal adv it, write us at once. School officials are em- 
ploying teachers enriier. Register NOW. Write us for free enrollment blank. 


all SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
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he Education Service Bureau ArrEnesew nEvesnens 


Ranken is an endowed non-profit vocational 


oa COLUMBIA, MISSOURI school. It has served as an area school for 
. . many years and has helped numerous Mis- 
art We cooperate with a selected group of sourl young men prepare themselves for « 


technical occupation. Educators need to 


teachers who are worthy of better teach- ge a a ae i 6 





le- ing or administrative positions. Last year set of bulletins No. 10. Let Ranken help yeu 
of we recommended teachers in thirty-six be of further assistance to young men who 
different states. are mechanically inclined. 
THE DAVID RANKEN, JE., 
- A good year to secure promotion SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL TRADES 
BYRON COSBY and C. D. MITCHELL 4431 Finney Avenue, S&t. Louis 13, Missouri. 
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M.S. T.A. 


GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 


Who is Eligible to Apply for Insurance? 

A member of the Association under 60 years of age. 

Why $1.00 Service Fee? 

For a small service fee of $1.00 a year per policy the Association takes care of 
all details in mailing notices, collecting premiums, and all other business in con- 
nection with the members’ insurance. 

Is a Medical Examination Required? 

None for $1,000, $2,000, or $3,000 if you are accepted as a standard risk and are 
under 45 years of age. Medical information, at the insurance company’s expense, 
is required for $4,000 or $5,000. 

Is This Assessment Insurance? . 

No! There are no Assessments. Members pay only their own premiums plus 
the service fee. 

How Old is the Plan? 

Sixteen years. 

What Kind of Insurance is It? 

Life Insurance at low “group rates,” paying for death from any cause. It has 
no cash or loan value. 


Amounts Listed Below are Annual Premiums per $1,000 not including service 
fee of $1.00. 








Age Premium Age Premium Age Premium Age Premium 
Es C—O 5.85 38 49° 12.38 
ea 5.07 See 5.88 39... 7.06 ee 13.28 
ae 5.15 eee 5.90 i icssciesinednins 7.35 a 14.28 
aes 5.26 =a 5.93 _— ES iciideapatninad 15.38 
a 5.37 ee 5.95 2s 8.08 icsacisbichiiantiinll 16.59 
a 5.47 — FSEESEESORS 5.98 as 8.49 _ See 17.93 
+See 5.58 en 6.06 — oe 19.37 
as 5.64 a 6.15 ilisecnsisiisinn ae es 20.97 
=a 5.71 aa 6.26 _ es 10.12 _ 22.70 
36... 5.77 Sawer 6.42 ae 10.80 Se .. 24.58 
ae ee <. .. “Mi eeaeees 6.61 ic acsessciaitbias 11.54 EEE, 26.62 


Can It be Kept Indefinitely? 

Yes, for as long as membership is maintained in the Missouri State Teachers 
Association and premiums are paid. The rates and benefits are not affected by 
changes of employment or residence. 

How Safe is This Insurance? 

One of the soundest legal-reserve companies underwrites the insurance. All 
claims, 259 in number, have been paid without delay. 

What is the Conversion Privilege? 

A member has the privilege of converting or changing Group Life Insurance, 
without a medical examination, into an individual life policy at standard rates. 

How Much Has Been Paid in Benefits? 

Over $832,000 since 1927. 


Write EVERETT KEITH, Executive Secretary, Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation, Columbia, Missouri, for a free application blank and full information. 
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EDITORIA 


MORE MONEY FOR YOU 


Tue QUESTION “Should we have federal aid for education?” has 
been answered affirmatively by the Ordinances of 1785, 1787, and 
1788. Larger grants of federal aid for education have been made 
down through the years. These have been needed and have been 
useful. However, the fact remains that we need better basic programs 
in our elementary and secondary schools. The Federal Government 
has left unheeded the urgent request for general aid on these levels. 

In Congress there seems to be more interest in a federal aid bill 
than has been manifested previously. From January 29, to February 
2, the Senate Committee on Education and Labor conducted a hear- 
ing on the Thomas-Hill Bill, S. 181. Reports indicate the aid to 
education bill will be reported favorably to the Senate floor for 
debate. The consideration given this bill, which would provide over 
$8,000,000.00 for teachers’ salaries in Missouri, will depend to a 
great extent upon the interest expressed in the bill from “back home.” 
Teachers as a group should know more about the needs for federal 
aid than anyone else. The success of the fight to get financial aid on 
the elementary and secondary level will therefore rest heavily upon 
their shoulders. Teachers must assume the leadership in this im- 
portant campaign for better schools. 

The House Committee on Education of the National Congress 
has scheduled a hearing on the Ramspeck Bill, H. R. 1296, from 
April 24 to 27. The Ramspeck Bill is identical with S. 181. 

Every child in the U. S. deserves an equal opportunity with 
every other child in getting an education. This is reason enough for 
federal aid. The fact that a child happens to live in an economically 
poor state is insufficient cause for failing to give him a chance to 
develop his talents by a good education. 

Solicit the help of the leaders in your district and let our con- 
gressmen and senators in Washington know that education needs 
federal aid. 

H. R. 1296 and S. 181 are good bills and will not encroach on 
the control of education in any state. The argument of federal con- 
trol accompanying federal aid is merely drawing a “red herring” 
across the trail to conceal some other motive for not supporting this 
worthy cause. Action is needed now. Either of the proposed bills, 
if passed, would mean an average of $300.00 per year increase in 
salary for each teacher in Missouri. You need and deserve it. Why 
not expend some effort and get it? 
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